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The Noontide Trail 


By the Rev. Joseph Taylor Britan 


I THOUGHT at morn that hereabouts in life 

I should have reached the distant, longed- 
for goal ; 

But, like the weary traveler plodding on 

Toward the unscaled, icy mountain peak 

Which lifts its whitened fiead in plainest view, 

And seems no nearer for the accomplished miles, 

I find at noon that I have not attained. 

As far off seems the mount, as wide the plain, 

As when I left the pleasant scenes of youth. 

And yet have I advanced. I have approached 

The verdant valleys of the Promised Land, 

And I am cheered, despite the dusty trail, 

As I behold those fadeless tracks of Him 

Who first uninjured trod the periled way 

And paused to mark it with a wayside cross. 

Who knows but I shall camp with Him at night? 


New York. 





The Young Folks’ Mystery Box is a new feature 
of The Sunday School Times that teachers and super- 
intendents out-of-the-ordinary are going to be inter- 


ested in. It appears this week on page 350. 
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Sure Companionship 

One Friend we can be sure always of finding. 
We cannot get beyond him or away from him. At 
our worst, he is close at hand, eager to help us to 
come to our best ; and at our best, he is still-at hand, 
ready to help us on to better. As one wrote encour- 
agingly in a letter to a friend: ‘‘Go on, and God will 
be yours,—will meet you as far upward as you climb 
in his domain.'’ Though we may find scant sym- 


pathy, sometimes, among earthly acquaintances for 
what we are striving to attain, we need never be lonely 
in well-doing. 

a 


Needed on the Frontier 


Is character-building any harder in one part of 
the world than in another? Is the Devil less active 
in the home field than in the foreign? A missionary 
writes back to the church which has sent him out : 
‘«A man on the frontier soon learns that prayer is the 
source of all his power.’’ But the man whose power 
springs from that source is safer and stronger morally 
while living among the most degraded people of 
heathendom than is the member of the home church, 
surrounded by Christian influences, ‘who tries to get 
along with any other source of power. The frontier 
in every man’s life is the side that the Devil attacks ; 
and prayer zs always needed on the frontier. 


KK 
“Is it Right for Me?” 


Duty-doing is never a matter to be reasoned out 
on the strength of what may be right for others to do. 
Most of us would be glad if we could decide duty in 
that way, for there are few courses of action for which 
we could not thus readily find approval. Said a 
minister, in defense of his indulgence in a popular 
‘«border line’? amusement : ‘‘ Well, I came to the 
conclusion that if it was right for anybody to play 
cards, it was right for me.’’ Paul did not reason 
that way when he wrote to the Corinthians, perplexed 
over a then much-discussed ‘ border line’’ practise : 
‘*All things are lawful, but not all things are expe- 
dient. All things are lawful, but not all things build 
up.’’ So far from reasoning that ‘‘if it is right for 
anybody to eat meat offered to-idols, it is right for 
me,’’ Paul recognized that he and his fellow Chris- 
tians might have a perfect right to that indulgence, 
yet he cautioned : ‘‘take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours become a stumbiingblock to the 


wea It is one thing tefrain from judging 
others for their decisions about right and wrong. It 
is a very different thing to allow others to decide 
what is right for us. The liberty of personal respon- 
sibility to God alone is a Christian liberty that God 
would have every true man guard with jealous pride. 
The men who have helped the whole world on to a 
higher plane of living are not the men who have 
taken their marching orders from the crowd. They 
are those who have been ready to say, ‘I care not if 
this thing zs right for all the rest of the world ; it is 
not right for me."’ , 
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Strength from an Extra Burden 


Comfort is often best found in fergetfulness of 
self ; and the surest way to forget self is to become 
absorbed in another. What a glad and light-hearted 
world this would be if all who have crushing sorrow 
to bear would act upon Dr. Torrey’s advice: ‘‘The 
best way to bear your own sorrows is to take up some 
one’s else sorrow’’ ! Two burdens are easier to bear 
than one, if one of the two is our own, and the other 
is our neighbor's. Why should we rob ourself of the 
strength and comfort that are so easily ours for the 


seeking? 
x 
Declining to “‘Get Mad” 


No man is at his best when he has lost control of 
himself, and the time of all times when a man needs 
to be at his best is when he is being attacked. Yet 
how many men deceive themselves into thinking that 
they actually gain in force and effectiveness by letting 
go of themselves—‘‘ getting mad ‘’ and showing it— 
under provocation ! To do so is both to weaken one- 
self and to uncover that weakness to others. The 
man who can continue to smile, inside and out, no 
matter what the’ provocation to do otherwise, has a 
weapon that makes him hopelessly invincible to his 
enemies. The man who ‘‘gets mad’’ hands over his 
best weapon to the opposition. 
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The Worker of the Greatest Miracle 


HE old query, What think ye of Jesus, and why 
think ye what ye think? has been ‘settled’’ 
many times, in council and in creed, but re- 

turns again, as all vital questions must. Men of note 
are raising the question anew. Let the returning dis- 
cussion be welcomed. 

A certain Pharisee, in the days of Jesus, had been 
doubting what to think of that Nazarene. ‘‘ He may 
be a prophet,’’ thought the Pharisee. ‘‘I must find 
out. ‘fll invite him to my house and see.’’ 

As they broke bread together nothing illuminating 
occurred, and the doubts of the Pharisee remained in 
force until there appeared on the scene a notorious 
woman, a sinner, who fondled the feet of Jesus, tried 
to wipe from them with her unbound hair the tears 
which, falling from her eyes, seemed to her to dese- 
crate his feet, and ended by pouring upon his feet a 
full flask of costly ointment. 

‘¢ Ah—h-h,”’ thought the Pharisee, ‘that settles it. 
He is no prophet, that is sure. If he were a prophet, 
he would know what kind of woman this creature is, 
and would spurn her from him, in disgust. My mind 
is settled now.’’ 

‘« But, Simon,’’ said Jesus, in effect, ‘‘ I have for- 
given this woman's sins. There is the answer to 
your questions about me. That should tell you who 
and whatIatn. The sins of this woman, sins which 
(as you say) ave many, I have forgiven, and now I bid 
her go away into peace."’ 


There is Jesus’ demonstration of the perplexing 
theorem that he is the living Christ. In to-day's 
returning discussion, as always heretofore, the ques- 
tion of physical miracles is in doubt, and science 
is heralded as having given the finishing blow to 
all such claims. But what to think of Jesus does 
not turn on the question of physical miracles. It 
turns on the question whether Jesus can forgive a 
Sinners sins. 

Do we appreciate what is involved in the forgive- 
ness of sins? It is no academic matter. It involves 
hard-and-fast law, for sin destroys, forgiveness restores, 
the soul. And how about this ‘‘restoring’’ of the 
soul? Is it something to be attempted by a man, 
even a perfect man? Imagine the condition of that 
sinner-woman’s soul. She had ‘‘gone the pace,’’ 
she was submerged in mire, she had touched the rim 
of physical and spiritual infamy. Her soul was, in 
consequence, practically gone, her capacity to know 
God was practically lost. According to the great law 
of life that, whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also 
reap, what power could give back to that woman the 
capacities which she had herself destroyed? What 
agency could cause her soul to become again as the 
soul of a little child? . There is no such other miracle 
as to forgive sins. Physical iniracles of whatever sort 
are insignificant in comparison, and are out of the 
argument. The real question of miracles, as Jesus 
pointed out to Simon, is neither scientific nor philo- 
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sophic, but spiritual. It is this: Can Jesus forgive a 
sinner’s sins, restoring his soul ? 

Can he? Can he take hold of a sinner-woman, 
just from the gutter-slime, and restore her soul? Can 
he take hold of a crusted Pharisee, and make of him 
a human being? Can he grip a ‘‘ bum,’’ such as 
Sam Hadley was when he fell down on his face at the 
Water Street altar, and, turning back the wheels of 
nature, can he cause that Hadley shall sof reap what 
he had sown, but, instead, shall start all over again, a 
new mor? 

This is the real question concerning miracles, The 
forgiveness of Hadley’s sins was a cataclysm in nature, 
and an impossibility in philosophy. It subverted the 
law of evolution, and turned back the tides of habit. 
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It was a miracle of the biggest and most incredible 
kind. And it was also a fact, Neither science nor 
philosophy, therefore, is able to give the finishing 
stroke, or even so much as the lightest blow, to our 
faith in Christ, so long as we recognize what the facts 
really are, and in what realm the argument really 
lies. They consult the wrong oracles who inquire of 
science and philosophy what to think of Jesus. Let 
them rather investigate the phenomenon of a sinner’s 
soul made whcele in the name of Jesus. And if it 
turns out that Jesus can do this incredibly impossible 
spiritual miracle, then let us adore him, and let us 
follow him through ‘‘the earth, the sea, and the 
air,’’ for surely he is God, and the only God, who is 
able to do so mighty a work. 
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Did Jesus’ Earthly Parentage 
Count for Nothing ? 


It was recently suggested in these co umns that 
it is perfectly possible and proper, when teaching 
young children, to speak of Joseph as the father of 
Jesus, if care is taken to explains to the child that 
while Jesus was God's own and only Son in a different 
way from that in which any of us are God's children, 
God-~ also gave to Jesus one who was to be his earthly 
father, and that one was Joseph. This suggestion 
was made in comment upon the letter of one who had 
criticized the Times’ lesson department for such teach- 
ing. Now a Connecticut reader*has a further word 
of sharp opposition to the Times’ Comments. He 
writes : 


The writer cannot help sympathizing with the person who in 
Open Letters expresses being tried with a lesson paper that, 
for instruction, gives out that ‘‘ Jesus understood about building 
houses, because his father Joseph was a carpenter.’’ Aside 
from the more serious question about the fatherhood of Jesus, 
what is there in the Gospel stories that leads a teacher to say 
— e displayed at any time a special knowledge of house 
building, or, indeed, of any other mechanical craft? What is 
there in the New Testament, anywhere, that teaches that 
Jesus owed anything, intellectual, educational, natural, or 
spiritual, to Joseph? Once or twice the evangelists refer to 

oseph as the husband of Mary, and as the reputed father of 
i (Luke 3: 23), but Jesus himself, whose word should 
carry as much weight with us as any one’s, nowhere refers to 
Joseph as his father (once even in Joseph's presence literally 
disclaiming that fatherhood), but over and over again accords 
the term “‘ Father’’ to God (Luke 2: 49). Even if Joseph was 
reputed as the father of Jesus in that day,—and we know better 
now,—what excuse is there for our continuing the error? 

The testimony of history respecting all other great men is 
that they were great, not because of their environment, but 
often in spite of it. The Gospel testimony about Jesus is the 
same in this respect. His greatness inhered in him. He did 
not pick up what he knew by piecemeal in the little village 
of Nazareth. He was of the class ‘‘ born great."’ 

‘The lesson of the Gospels, whether we receive it or no, is 
that Jesus was God's Son, born of a woman, and without an 
earthly father. The principals in the story, Joseph, Mary, 
and Jesus, all depose to this statement being the fact. In 
view of this, the apostles taught that he is ‘‘ the only begotten 
from the Father, full of grace and truth."’ If we call ourselves 
by his name, iet us teach what we claim to believe about him, 
and let us do it without apology or mental reservation. 


Jesus Christ was the only normal man the world 
has ever known. He attained a perfect manhood by 
the steps of a natural growth, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, God could have sent his Son into the 
world full grown, without human mother or foster 
father. But God did not choose to do so. He chose 
to make use of every natural means in the growth and 
training of that Son. Therefore it would seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that God exercised some care in 
the selection of Jesus’ earthly parentage. In spite of 
all that the Connecticut reader says, the Editor does 
not believe that Joseph was a nobody, a nonentity, a 
mere convenience and useless incident in the en- 
vironment of Jesus. The indisputable evidence of the 
Gospels is that Jesus was brought up under a training 
as careful and as significant as it was possible for a 
Jewish boy of the best parentage of that day to have. 
That he owed a great debt to the home training of his 
parents during the many years that ‘‘he was subject 
unto them,’’ and while he ‘‘ advanced in wisdom and 
stature, arid in favor with God and men,’’ seems be- 
yond questioning. It would seem highly probable, 
also, in view of Joseph's trade, that the manual train- 
ing of carp2ntering played a large and important part 
in Jesus’ boyhood growth and development. The 
mere fact that nothing is said about this in the Gos- 
pels is no more reason for assuming that it was not 
so, than is the fact that the absence of any record 
that Jesus ate several meals a day during his earthly 
lifetime evidence that he was not thus like other men. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS | 





A great man, as the Connecticut reader suggests, is 
often great in spite of his environment. But that is 
so only when his environment is opposed to his great- 
ness. Every great man also uses his environment to 
the uttermost in making it serve his ends. A man 
who does not thus use his environment can have no 
claim to greatness. That Joseph was a righteous 
man of exceptional character the Gospel records 
make plain. That Mary and Joseph were both, in 
blood and in character, worthy of their precious privi- 
lege and sacred trust, is equally on record. Jesus 
apparently had no adverse environment, therefore, so 
far as his parents were concerned, to overcome. He 
was born greater than any man was ever born, but he 
was not born full grown ; he grew steadily, and under 
a wise earthly parentage, into the full figure of a man 
who was more than man. 

The Gospels, like all the rest of the Bible, must be 
read in the exercise of a large amount of common 
sense ; but most of all, they must be read in the light 
of what they record. If we honor them as true and 
dependable records, let us not seek to ignore any 
facts to which they give prominence. To eliminate 
from the earthly life of Jesus Christ, as unnecessary 
or non-existent, the influence and training of his 
earthly father and mother so plainly recorded, would 
seem to be simple disloyalty to the Word of God. 
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How the Revision’s Marginal 
Readings Were Determined 

Those who use the American Standard Revision 
of the Bible know how rich in suggestiveness and 
added light its marginal readings often are. A Florida 
reader wishes to know why, in view of their richness, 
some of those readings were not incorporated in the 
body of the text itself. He writes : 


There is one point I would like to have some member of 
the ‘‘ American Revision Committee ’’ explain. 

I find among the marginal notes frequently that the Greek 
reading is apparently a more luminous and appropriate one 
than that given in the text. For instance, the margin of Ephe- 
sians 3: 15 (‘‘ the Father, from whom every family in heaven 
and on earth is named*') reads, for ‘‘ family,’’ ‘‘Gr. father- 
hood.’" Why was it not inserted in the text? Bondservant 
is another. The version seems to me the poorer for the lack 
of faithfulness. 


In answer to that question, here is an exceptionally 
interesting letter from a member of the American Re- 
vision Committee, Professor M. B. Riddle, who ex- 
plains in an ifluminating way some of the factors and 
difficulties with which the Revision Committee had to 
labor : ° 


There are three distinct classes of marginal notes in the Re- 
vised New Testament : 

1. Those which give an alternate reading ; that is, another 
form of the Greek text. These are indicated by the prefatory 
words : ‘* Some [or many] ancient authorities read,"’ etc. 

2. Alternate renderings ; that is, other views of the exact 
vm ag of the words or passages. These are introduced by 
it) r.”” . 7 

3. Explanatory margins, usually giving the more literal 
sense of a Greek word. These are introduced by ‘‘Gr.”’ 

Your correspondent desires to know why the renderings in 
this third class were not ‘‘ inserted in the text"’ ? 

‘The answer is a complex one. 

In general, the Revisers were making a Revision, not an 
entirely new Version. They were limited by the rules set for the 
committee. It was deemed desirable to introduce as few new 
English words as possible ; thus to maintain the English of the 
older version. It is astonishing to note how much prejudice 
still remains about ‘‘ the better English of King James's Ver- 
sion."’ This prejudice all foresaw, and tried to guard against. 

Furthermore, these ‘'Gr."' margins are often designed to 
suggest something that could scarcely be put into the text. 
For example, in Romans 1 : 17 the Greek preposition e& occurs 
twice, and the American Revisers render it ‘‘from'"’ in, one. 
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case and ‘“‘by"’ in the other. (The lish render it “* by" 
in both cases.) Now ‘from ":is the sense in the first in- 
stance, and the margin, in‘ the second iastafice (‘* Gr. from *’), 
is designed to show that the same preposition. occurs in the 
Greek. To take the instances by your correspondent : 
In Ephesians 3: 15, the margin ‘Gr. /atherhood"’ brings out 
the fact that there is, in the Greek, a verbal co ndence 
between Father (v. 14) and the word rendered ‘‘ family *’ in 
verse 15. But ‘‘fatherhood’’ could not be put into the text 
for several reasons. It is not an adequate rendering of patria 
in. general, which has other meanings. Moreover, the word 
does not occur in ‘‘ biblical English,"’ as it is termed. Had it 
been put into the text there would have been hundreds of pro- 
tests. 

As regards ‘“‘bondservant.” That is a helpful marginal 
note, since in many passages different kinds of servants are re- 
ferred to. (In the parable ~of the prod son three different 
classes of servants are spokenof.) But ‘‘bondservant”’ is not 
‘biblical English,’ though ‘‘bondmen’’ occurs. Then the 
term carries in English unpleasant suggestions unknown to 
the writers of the New Testament. e Revisers were born 
‘before the war,'’ and knew well how the question of slavery 
had been mixed up with the term dowlos. In each case there 
is probably some good reason for the margin, and against in- 
serting it in the text. Your correspondent assumes that there 
were sch reasons, and he is right. It can be said to him, and 
to your readers in general, that in the twenty-five years since 
the Revised New Testament appeared (in 1881) the writer has 
never heard or read a criticism or suggestion in regard to the 
English or Greek, the readings, renderings, or marginal sug- 
gestions, which was not anticipated, considered duly, and rec- 
ognized, in the meetings of the New Testament Company. Of 
course, it is impossible to recount all these discussions, but 
enough has been said to show why some things were of done. 


MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 


As to Enjoying Life 

There is no needier appeal for help than that 
which comes from one who seeks escape from gloom 
of mind. An active Christian worker in Illinois sends 
such an appeal in the following earnest letter : 


I have been a constant reader of your paper for about three 
years, and have received much needed light from your edi- 
torials and Notes on Open Letters, but have found nothing 
that fits my case. 

I do not enjoy life, and am gloomy in the presence of others. 
I am so tired of life that I would kill myself {at times,—I am 
not always so) if I were not afraid that, if I did, I would be 
lost through the act. I am a Christian, and have been from 
youth ; am a lay-member in my church, and one of the lead- 
ing Sunday-school workers in my county. I can talk with my 
pastor or any of the other members of my church, and they 
seem below me spiritually,—my views of a Christian life are 
above theirs,—and I can get no inspiration from them. T feel 
there is something wanting, but I don’t know what. I am in 
debt and have very poor health; this causes my troubles. I 
can’t see how I am to make a living for my wife ; I don't care 
for myself. This is what I don't understand : why do I grieve 
over this? _I know God will supply my needs. He has done 
it time and again. Why can’t I trust him? Why can’t I 
throw off this gloom ? Some people say, ‘‘ If you are a Chris- 
tian, you should enjoy life," and that is what I say, too. But 
I don’t, and I am sure I am a Christian. 

I give all day Sunday, from one to two week-days, one- 
tenth of all I make, to God. I hold family prayer. About 
the only thing that I get very much off on i$ that my temper 
gets the best of me sometimes, but,not often. What is wrong 
with us that we don’t enjoy life? We have prayed much over 
this, but get no light. 

There is no injunction in the Bible to enjoy life. 
There are many exhortations there, however, to lay 
down life in ‘the service of Christ and of our fellow- 
men. May not the trouble be, with this earnest 
inquirer, that he has been thinking too much in re- 
cent years about why he does not enjoy life, instead 
of trying to forget ‘self utterly in living-a life poured 
out in service for others? It is very easy to think too 
much about our feelings, whereas the less attention 
we pay to them, the better. One's simple duty will 
be made perfectly plain to one who intends to do it. 
Then it ought to be done, feeling or no feeling. One 
who will seek light daily, even hourly, as to what is 
the next duty God would have him attend to, and 
then throw himself into its doing with an entire aban- 
donment of self-interests and even of self-enjoyment, 
is likety to find the difficulty of gloom and other 
undesirable feeling melting away. 

The Illinois reader names debt as one cause of his 
gloom. Thé first step toward getting out of debt is 
living even with one’s income ; the next step is living 
within one’s income ; and both of these accomplish- 
ments are possible to one who seeks God’s help in 
doing the impossible. He says he can ge¢ no inspira- 
tion from the Christians about him. Has he tried 
giving them inspiration, then? If he is beyond them 
spiritually, that is his plain duty. Has he tried indi- 
vidual soul-winning as well?’ There is no tonic in 
the universe like it. A man who is seeking above all 
else to win others lovingly, tactfully, and surely, to 
the Saviour, and then to train them into service for 
the Saviour after they have been won, is not likely 
to be much troubled by gloom. But if the gloom is 
present, what of it? Don’t worry about it. Rejoice 


in the Lord, even if you can’t rejoice in present life. 
Gloom cannot last longer than through this life at the 
worst, and an eternity of joy on the other side will 
make up for what we are not responsible for here. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Seeing that you invite parents and others to report here for 
the ‘‘ general good,’’ I send you an incident in my experience 
with a little girl in her fifth year. I am a kindergartner, and 
was employed to spend an hour occasionally with the child, 
who had lost her elder brother, and was lonely. I had been 
reading to her about the ‘lad '’ with five loaves and two fishes. 

Coming to the word ‘‘lad"’ in the reading lesson, I asked, 
‘*What is a lad?” , 

After a pause for thought, C—— said slowly, ‘‘A poor little 
lad."’ 

‘Yes, we might speak of ‘a pvor little lad.’ 
see a lad?"’ 

o No.’’ 

‘* What do you think about when we say ‘lad’ ?’’ 

‘*Oh, he has no shoes and stockings, and his clothes are all 


Did you ever 


torn.’ 
‘*Would it be right, do you think, for me to say ‘a rich 
little lad’ ?"’ 

‘‘No," very positively. 

‘Yes, there are rich little lads. 
would be like ?"’ 

‘* I suppose,”’ she said doubtfully, ‘‘they would have shoes 
and stockings and nice clothes."’ 

‘* Very likely. Now could you tell me some other word that 
means the same as ‘lad’? 

‘**I don't know, unless ‘ poor. 

‘*But if he was rich, ‘poor’ wouldn't mean the same, 
would it?"’ 

This remark seemed to puzzle her so much that I told her 
then the other word, ‘‘ boy.",—ELEANOR. 

The incident is very useful for practise work in the art of 
interpretation, Why did the child so insist on coupling 
‘poverty ’’ and ‘‘lad’’?? Think of the probable causes. 
She may have heard the phrase ‘‘ poor little lad,’’ or, more 
probably, the mental image of a boy carrying fish was that 
of a boy not richly dressed. If so, the power of this con- 
ception, or image, is indicated. So strong, indeed, is the 
mental picture, that the child could admit that there might 
be a rich lad, and yet fly back to the idea that ‘‘ poor”? is 
the synonym of ‘‘lad’’?! Note, then, that young children 
may be expected to be self-contradictory, and must not be 
too hardly pressed on account of it. The initial image 
which the mind forms oyerpowers logic. Therefore be 
careful what the children see, either in life, in pictures, or 
through words. There are parental lessons enough in this 
simple incident for a round-table rumination. Let us have 
more practise-work examples. 


What do you think they 


vo 





As it has been reported in the public press that very promi- 
nent Philadelphia and New York clergymen have publicly 
advocated that a child needs a good flogging every now and 
then, or words to that effect, I venture to ask if Mr. Du Bois's 
views on the subject are in accord with such teaching.— 
wa. GS. 'T. 

This is one of those subjects which comparatively few 
persons have really looked into, but on which practically 
every one has an opinion. The question is too large to be 
really discussed here, but I will succinctly give a few prin- 
cipal objections to corporal punishment. 

1. It is so easy to administer thoughtlessly, suddenly, 
and without judgmemt, that it becomes a terrible tempta- 
tion to punish unjustly, not to say to relieve one’s irritation 
by giving one’s nerves a bit of exercise, in the act of pun- 
ishing. ‘This is a peril. 

2. As a method, in a large majority of cases it is utterly 
senseless, in that it has no educative power whatsoever, 
That it may produce immediate effects is not to be denied, 
but that those effects have any real mora/ corrective or 
directive force I more than doubt. Parents argue that cer- 
tain offenses are not repeated after a flogging. Be it so; 
the argument is not worth a farthing, when the question is 
one of moral education. 

3. Corporal punishment, requiring no thought to make 
the retribution fit the deed, becomes a sort of universal 
prescription degrading alike to punisher and punishee, be- 
cause undiscriminating. Similarly it is a self-perpetuating 
institution, in that the father justifies flogging because he 
was flogged. In the total, its effect is brutalizing to both 
parties concerned, in that it sanctions the doctrine that 
might makes right, and that mere bodily power is an element 
of justice. Boys fight because their parents fight them. 

4. The argument that Nature punishes us with pain is 
not to the point—even if it, were true. Thinking men 
should not have to copy the blind forces of Nature. 

5. Historically the argument is overpowering. The 
world is moving rapidly toward an abhorrence of the right 
of might. War is declining as a corrective: and directive 
resort. Instead of bodily tortures we have humaner punish- 
ment. See how many classes of offenses in England were 
formerly subject to capital punishment. It is little more 
than ten years since flogging was abolished in the army. 
Fifty years ago every parish in England had its stocks in 
use. Charles Dickens practically drove cruelty and bar- 
barism from the English schools. The juvenile courts are 
discovering how little punishment the child needs, and how 
much the parent and society need. The insane are no 
longer criminals, but sufferers from disease. The whole 
trend of Christian civilization is toward more adjustable, 
more fitting, more humane kinds of punishment. 

6. I go farther. The trend is toward prevention as 
better'than cure, The moré a parent thinks about punish- 
ment of any kind, the more he -will punish,—and punish 


had become unbearable. 


unfittingly and unjustly. And the more he punishes, the 
more is he likely to resort to the corporal method. It 
makes him feel that he is doing something, gives him a 
sense of his own prowess, swells his head and contracts 
his heart. The only person I can think of ‘as possibly de- 
serving a flogging is the flogging parent or caretaker. The 
flogger brutalizes himself as well as the child he flogs, and 
this results in brutalizing, and so lowering, the moral tone 
of society. o 


In Class and School 
By Marion Lawrance 


ELGIN, ILL.—How can the teachers’ training-class be suc- 
cessfully conducted in the average Sunday-school ?—E. C. 

1. Decide to have a teachers’ training class, no matter 
what the obstacles may be. 

2. Select the very best available teacher for such a class, 
and secure his consent to take charge of it. 

3. The superintendent, pastor, and teacher of this class 
should, by personal solicitation after conference with the 
other teachers of the school, select those who should enter 
the class. Such should be selected because of their ability 
and interest and apparent qualifications for the teacher’s 
office. 

4. This class would do well to meet at the regular Sun- 
day-school hour. Of course, on that account, it would not 
include any who are now teaching. 

5. This class should never be broken in upon on any 
account for supply teachers. It is better in the long run 
to let classes go without teachers than to enfeeble or break 
up the teachers’ training-class to get supplies. 

6. Take up one of the simple teacher-training courses, 
and insist on high-grade work. If you play at it, your 
class will not take much interest. 

7. Magnify the office of the teacher. Buy and study 
Professor Hamill’s book, ‘*‘ Teacher-Training’’ (50 cents). 





MICHIGAN.—Are inen’s classes using sometimes secular 
topics for discussion to be encouraged ?—A. M. 

There can be no doubt but that a class which is well 
organized and carried on in the manner suggested will at- 
tract some people who would not otherwise be attracted. 
It is true, also, that good can be done through a class car- 
ried on in this way, provided it is well organized. I 
believe, however, that in the long run more people will 
be reached and more good accomplished by adhering to 
Bible lessons. Semi-secular sub-topics can be chosen in 
advance and connected with the Bible lesson. These sub- 
topics can come up for discussion during a part of the 
class period, but should not absorb it all. One does not 
need to turn away from the Bible to find lessons on civic 
righteousness, the sinfulness of graft, the evil of intem- 
perance, the self-destructiveness of selfishness, and a thou- 
sand other topics well calculated to create interest in a 
class of thinking men. The Sunday-school stands for 
Bible study. All of its classes should study the Bible. It 
should be a sufficient answer to the question simply to cite 
the fact that almost without exception the very large men’s 
Bible classes in the country are using strictly Bible lessons, 
and the most of them the International Lessons, If this 
material will not hold a class of thinking, discerning men 
under the leadership of a wise, up-to-date teacker, nothing 
will, 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Would it not be better to put the bad 
boy out of the class than to let him destroy the class ?—A. S. 

Yes, but this is rarely ever necessary. Proper discipline 
shouid be maintained at any cost. Scholars in a Sunday- 
school soon lose respect for those who do not maintain 
order. Without proper discipline, practically all is lost. 
That bad boy must be captured, or ruin is inevitable. It 
is a serious mistake, however, to undertake to subdue him 
in the presence of the class; as a rule, such efforts will 
only make him more obstinate and heady. Do not patron- 
ize such a boy. Be firm, but kind. The best way to 
reach him is to invite him to your home. When you get 
him there, don’t lecture him. Be a genuine friend and 
show it, but don’t talk about it much. Find out what he 
is interested in, and try to reach him from that side of his 
nature. It is impossible to do more than deal with principles 
in an answer like this, for no two boys can be handled 
just alike. 

The teacher, however, who will be genuinely interested 
in the disturbing boy; whose eyes are ever open to see 
and mention any good trait he displays ; who tries to help 
him in practical ways, and keeps as close to him as he can, 
will, as a rule, succeed in winning him. One of the best 
friends I have, now a man grown, was a -boy I publicly 
dismissed from the school, simply because his misconduct 
I took the matter up later, how- 
ever, with the boy and with his mother, and the genuine 
interest I manifested won his heart, and he has been a 
staunch friend ever since. There is usually an open door 
to every boy’s heart, and the artful teacher will seek to 
find it. It is a mistake togo around to the northeast cor- 
ner of his heart, where it is all frozen up, and try to get in 
with a pick-axe. The open door is on the south and 
sunny side, and will usually open at the slight pressure of 
a loving hand. ‘* Love is the hammer which breaks the 
hardest hearts.’’ 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbin. 


WAKEFIELD, MASS.—Is there any printed constitution for 
the Sunshine Band connected with the Sunday-school ?—M. J. 

Only such constitutions as the individual societies elect. 
There is no model constitution in print, to my knowledge. 

CATAWISSA, PA.—Do the Sunshine Girls also act as Visitors 
for the Home Department ?—M. L. 

They may at times substitute for the regpletly appointed 
Visitor, but, while they ‘‘ visit’? the menfbers of the De- 
partment, they never supplant the regular Visitors, but 
simply supplement their work, 





LINCOLN, NEB.—What quarterly would you recommend 
for use in the Home Department ?—A. J. D. 

The schools use their own denominational quarterly 
mostly. If this is true of your school you can obtain the 
Home Department cdition of the quarterly. There may 
be some who can afford and would appreciate subscribing 
for your teachers’ monthly or The Sunday School Times. 
So long as the lesson is the same it is not necessary that 
every member should have just the same help. 





Woopsury, N. J.—How can a pasior help the Home De- 
partment members in their studies? Is there any feasible 
plan ?—A. S. 

He may give a review of the lessons and a preview of 
the lessons for the next quarter to all those of the Home 
Department who can meet him.at the close of each quarter. 

If there are many of the members who cannot get out to 
such gatherings, if the pastor could dictate briefly such a 
review and preview, and have it printed or mimeographed, 
the messengers would gladly distribute them, The per- 
sonal touch is best. 





EAsT ORANGE, N., J.—Is it necessary to add a Home De- 
partment when the shut-ins of the parish are well cared for by 
ae es Endeavor and King’s Daughters’ Societies ?— 

The chief aim of the Home Department is to secure such a 
systematic study of God’s Word as shall lead to the complete 
salvation and true Christian living of every soul in the par- 
ish not a member of the regular Sunday-school. I do not 
believe either of the societies you mention claim to do just 
the kind of work that the Home Department stands for. 
They do care for the temporal and, to a certain extent, the 
spiritual needs of the shut-ins, but the Home Department 
has primarily to do with the spiritual needs of a//. Do not 
regard the introduction of the Home Department as a 
** new society,’’ but rather as a wise addition—just a new 
department of that great institution, the Sunday-schooi. 





CHELSEA, MAsS.—Can you give any suggestions as to re- 
wards for faithfully-performed Messenger Service? My boys 
have earned a good time, and I'd like something unique for 
them.—M. E. 

Please do not let the ‘‘reward’’ idea creep into your 
boys’ minds ; use the word ‘‘ appreciation ’’ ; boys like it 
better. Rather than any gift, give them a little more of 
yourself,—perhaps three afternoons of your time. Take 
them on ‘hiking expeditions.’? They may be asked to 
wear their old clothes. Each must fill his jacket pockets 
with raw potatoes, and take along his car-fare, if you use 
the electric cars, and a box of lunch. Go off into the country, 
and one week botanize a little, then build a fire, roast your 
potatoes, and eat your lunch. Afterwards let one-third of 
your boys talk of their plans for the future, then play games. 
The next Saturday ask them to take along a small hammer, 
and geologize a little. The next Saturday biologize a bit. 
If you can, ask them to spend an evening at your home and 
talk over their ‘‘ hikes,’’ and from what they have told of 
their plans for the future you can very helpfully talk to 
them. Don’t forget refreshments! From personal expe- 
rience I can vouch for the mutual satisfaction of ‘* appreci- 
ation of work well done ’’ thus followed out, 





GLOUCESTER, N. J.—What can be done to arouse the peo- 
of the church to an appreciation of the value of the Home 

epartment ?—A. R. C. 

There are several ways ; if one fails, try another. 

1. A plain sermon by the pastor of the church, in which 
the plan of the Department is clearly outlined, its history 
in their own church stated, and a plea made for more gen- 
erous sympathy and support. 

2. A presentation of the work to the congregation by a 
Home Department expert. The varied illustrations: that 
such a worker can give never fail to attract the attention 
and win the interest of the most indifferent. 

3. By an installation service of the workers of the Home 
Department, such service to be preceded by a statement 
of the aims, purpose, and successes already achieved in 
their own Department; and a plea for a more hearty co- 
operation on the part of all. 

4. By giving a reception for the members of the Home 
a and inviting all the congregation to meet 

em. 

5. By enthusiasm on the part of the workers, and intelli- 
gent enthusiastic recognition of the Department by mem- 
bers of the main school 
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How Jesus Taught Martin G. Brumbaugh 


A Teacher’s Rewards 
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By Professor 








HERE was a power in the personality of Jesus 
that made it difficult for his enemies to do him 
harm. These enemies were afraid to appre- 

hend the Great Teacher on the feast day, ‘‘lest a 


tumult arise among the people.'’ Every great teacher 
builds his own defense. Those that trust in him hold 
him secure. Every disciple made is a rampart set. 
Every follower is a defender. Every pupil is a pro- 
tector. Thus while the teacher is giving guidance 
and inspiration to his pupils he is receiving even 
more than he gives. The measure of the power of a 
teacher is the loyalty of his pupils. To-day a gentle- 
man said to me, ‘‘ If I wish to get an exact measure of 
a teacher, I consult his pupils. If they say they get 
nothing from his lessons or his personality, I set the 
teacher down a failure.’’ President Eliot has de- 
clared that he often obtains from freshmen in Har- 
vard University wiser guidance than from some of his 
faculty. 

Measured by the standard here set up, Jesus was a 
supremely successful teacher. Not only the disciples 
who saw his face and heard his words, but also the 
mighty array of noble men and women whose lives 
make fragrant the footpaths of the centuries, testify 
to his power, and live the service life because of his 
great teaching. It is worth much to a teacher to* 
realize that he is to be held in blessed remembrance 
by those whose lives he touches and by those who in 
turn are touched by his pupils. To train a true man 
or woman is to train a force for good and for God 
that widens with the process of the suns, that is not 
spent in the dated day, nor in the dateless night 
which we call death, but which continues as God con- 
tinues. We teach not for a day, but for eternity. 
Jesus understood the dignity and the scope of a 
teacher's power. His example is our best guidance. 
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Then, too, we need, as he needed not, to under- 
stand that the teacher is upheld in the moral and the 
spiritual life by the trust and confidence of his pupils. 
Paul, imaging the great races in the amphitheater, 
exhorts his brethren to run with patience, because they, 
as are we, were ‘‘surrounded by so great a cloud of 
witnesses."" The teacher is upheld and. made strong 
in the struggles of life by the consciousness that his 
pupils believe in him. For their sakes he must be 
strong. He must win. 

A true teacher always enjoys the confidence and 
affection of his pupils. They bring to him their 
plans and perplexities. They may and should feel 
free to consult with him concerning the moral issues 
in their lives, The true teacher always regards these 
moments as momentous and sacred. They mean 
much to the pupils) They mean even more to the 
teacher. iis life is strengthened and steadied for 
their sakes. It is a low-motived man who will forget 
that for the sake of those that trust in him he must 
live humbly and walk uprightly. A teacher who seeks 
to do the best things for others finds unexpected com- 
pensation in the refinement of his own character. It 
is easier to live the true religious life because of the 
great army of pupils who believe in us, and who look 
to us gratefully for the qualities they are nurturing in 
their own souls. Here again Jesus incarnates the 
full stature of the ideal teacher. There was no false 
note in his splendid life. Those that learn of him 
learn always only one thing, —the way to God through 
a life of service and of self-surrender to duty. 

A woman was among Jesus’ pupils. To her he had 
been inspiration and guidance. Her heart was full 
of gratitude to him. She did the most natural thing 
in the world when she approached him modestly with 
‘¢an alabaster box of very precious ointment."’ This 
was her offering to her teacher and helper. Jesus 
accepted the gift, not because of its value, nor yet 
because he had need of it, but solely because of the 
fragrant spirit of gratitude it figured. The disciples 
counted it extravagance. Jesus counted it gratitude. 
They saw the gift’ He saw the giver. They reck- 
oned it in value. He reckoned it in motive. 

One day a noble-hearted old saint of God and 
apostle of good cheer chanced to visit a rural school 
in the wilds of Pennsylvania. He witnessed a class 
exercise. In the class was a large girl, more than 
three years older than the other pupils. The younger 
pupils answered their teacher's questions promptly. 





The large girl failed to answer her questions. The 
younger pupils seemed to enjoy the girl's failure, and 
to indicate how glad they were that they were not as 
this girl. The old saint, his heart touched for the 
poor girl, turned to the teacher of the school and 
asked permission to question her class. He was given 
the permission. Turning to the head of the class, he 
asked the brightest boy a question he could not an- 
swer ; then turning to the large girl, he asked her a 
question she could answer. With fine tact he con- 
tinued the exercise until the entire class saw that the 
despised girl was actually answering best the old 
teacher's questions. He gave her courage and sym- 
pathy and comfort. He left the school saying to him. 
self, ‘I was resolved to put sunshine into this poor 
girl's gloomy life.’’ At the station, where he awaited 
a train, the pupils met him on their way home. The 
large girl came timidly to his side, and, with tears in 
her eyes, thrust a bunch of dandelion blooms into his 


hand! The blessed old man was touched to the 
depth. Tear met tear. Sympathy of soul was kin- 
dled in both. The station-master told the old man 


that this poor girl was an orphan ; that she was taken 
from the almshouse and set to work in an exacting 
family ; that she had few friends and no time for 
home study ; that her life was one of drudgery, and 
that her soul was starving for friendly companionship. 
This gift of dandelion blooms was precious because 
it figured a fragrant spirit of gratitude. This was 
real compensation to the old teacher. 

When a pupil brings to you a small token of affec- 
tion,—an apple, a bunch of bloom, a token of any 
sort, —prize it, as did Jesus, for the motive that moved 
in the soul of the giver. When I was teacher in a 
country school, I had in my school a boy whose life 
was in the forming. He was as yet unfermed. He 
might do right, he might do wrong. The issue was 
on. The teacher had his opportunity, The boy 
gradually drew nearer in sympathy to the teacher. 
Finally, the boy began to accompany the teacher on 
his way to the teacher's boarding-place. One even- 
ing the little fellow said, ‘‘ Teacher, won't you go 
home with me and meet my mother?’’ The teacher 
went. The home was humble, but clean. The 
pupil and his teacher had raw onions and bread for 
supper, but the teacher had vastly more,—he had the 
boy’s confidence and love. This was the beginning 
of a friendship that has been most precious to me. 
When that boy became a young man, he came to his 
teacher for advice as touching his life-work, his con- 
templated marriage, and, best of all, his desire to join 
a church and live as Jesus would have him live. 
Those were the best onions I ever ate. For the sake 
of that boy’s trust in me, it has been easier many 
times for me to say, ‘*‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’’ 
Never rudely rebuke the spirit of childhood as it 
turns trustingly to you. 


The woman of the Gospels examples a quality of spirit 
most precious to Jesus, the spirit of gtatitude: Pray for 
it, my friend, and give it expression in your daily life. 
Jesus is teaching you. What is your expression of 
gratitude to him? He has given you much. What are 
you giving tohim? If you feel that you are indebted 
to him, ask how you may meet this obligation. 
Many years ago I wasa pupil in a normal school. I 
wished to study calculus and analytical geometry 
No class was then offered in these branches. The 
principal told me that I might arrange with the 
professor for special lessons, provided I paid the pro- 
fessor for the extra service. This I was willing to do. 
The teacher agreed to give me the assistance I needed. 
The fee was to be agreed upon later on. After the 
work was done I said, ‘* Professor, how much do I 
owe you?’’ His answer I shall never forget. ‘You 
owe me nothing. If 1 have been of any assistance to 
you, pass it along.”’ 

When your spirit has been informed and inspired 
by the Master-teacher, and you feel gratitude to him, 
there is only one way to cancel the obligation to him, 
—+‘‘Pass it along."’ Teaching thus becomes a holy 
occasion for compensating the Great Teacher for what 
he has been and has done for you. 

Judged by the most exacting and comprehensive 
principles one must conclude that Jesus is the noblest 
type of teacher history reveals. This conclusion is 
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supported by the following considerations: (i) He 
taught by the power of his preparation. (2) He 
taught by the power of his purpose. (3) He taught 
by the power of his processes. (4) He taught by the 
power of his personality. 

With wide and profound equipment, touching the 
whole circle of knowledge, he is easily the supremely- 
equipped teacher. With a steadfast purpose or aim, 
which aim is to do the will of God, his life ideal is 
still the model for all true teachers. With an insight 
into educational processes or methods that made him 
easily the master of the art of teaching, he has giver 
the world the only adequate exemplification of great 
teaching. With a personality that combined withix 
its ample characteristics all that is sweet and pure 
and potential in human life, he has taught the world 
the power of a noble life as the best teaching force 
He had vision. Hehadtraining. He hadskill. He 
had character. These were so blended in him as te 
make him the model of all teachers and all teaching. 


Questions and Suggestions 
1, What is personality? What factors condition it ? 


2. Is personality merely temperament, or is it an inde- 
pendent power? 


3. In what way do your pupils aid you ? 

4. Besides the influence of God upon human life, point 
out what influences make for our moral and religious 
uplift ? 

5. What have you Jearned from your pupils ? 


6. If our pupils aid us, point out the value of social 
forces in the religious life. 


7. How do you know you have the confidence of your 
pupils ? . 
8. Think over your treatment of your scholars to deter- 


mine whether or not you have always made easy their ap- 
proach to wise counsel from you. 


9g. What was the motive that led the woman to bring the 
gift of ointment to Jesus? 


10. How does Jesus receive those that come as did this 
woman ? 


11. What lessons can you learn from the acts of the old 
teacher described herein ? 


12. How would you measure the power of a great 
teacher? Measure yourself by the same standards, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
eet 
Transformed 


By Ellen Hamlin. Butler 


OR centuries a melody, tender, and sweet, and 


strong, 
Was loved by sturdy mountaineers,—a humble peas- 
ant song. 
The plowman trolled it in his field, the milkmaid in 
her shed, 


And mothers crooned it softly over every cradle bed. 


But one, with ear attuned, perceived the power of the 
strain ; 

He clothed it in great harmonies meet for its joy and 
pain, 

And forth it went into the world on inspiration’s wings, 

To stir the hearts of warriors and to thrill the souls of 
kings. 


We share the same dear common life,—labor, and 
sleep, and play ; 

Its music seems but monotone, repeated day by day. 

So simple is the melody, in every note and line, 

Our souls forget it has a part in harmonies divine. 


Then one among us blends his theme with chords of 
love and prayer, 

Patience for toil and sacrifice, courage to hope and 
dare ; 

And in the pzan of the saint, the hero’s clarion-call, 

We hear transformed the lowly strain that God has 
taught us all. 

Banoor, ME. 
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Is it worth to you 20 cents per pupil to have your 
Sunday-school class's interest in the lessons during 
this summer—the let-down period—actually height- 
ened and increased, and that, too, regardless of 
whether teacher or pupils are at home or away on 
vacations? It can be done. 
is the answer,—see page 3250. 


The Mystery Box plan 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 24 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 





The Bag Worm 
By Charles McIlvaine 


N TOWN or country the bag worm is so common 
that the picture of one will be known as that of 
an old acquaintance. There are several species, 

but the best known is the evergreen bag worm (ever- 
green because it lives principally upon the evergreen 
trees). It has another name, quite as long as itself, 
and hard for even good talking tongues to get around, 
—Thyr-i-dop’-te-ryx e-phem/-e-rae-for-mis, which 
means, when put into very plain English, a short- 
lived, winged thing which has a door. Its bags, full 
and empty, may be found hanging from the twigs of 
most trees, but especially from the arbor vitz, red 
cedar, hemlock, and short-leaved pine hedges. Often 
it is so plentiful that it defoliates (takes the foliage off 
of) whole limbs of their leaves, and in this way does 
great damage to both fruit and shade trees. 

The bag worm, when it is in the worm or larva 
shape, has hatched from the egg of a moth. The 

ad mother moth is never seen 
flying about, because she has 
no wings. She stays in her 
bag all of her life, lays her 
eggs inside of it, and when 
she has done this her life 
work is finished. Her bag 
is open, and has a door at the 
lower end. (Now you can 
see why ‘‘door’’ enters into 
the meaning of her name.) 
She works her way through 
this, drops to the ground, 
and dies. She deliberately 
goes to her own funeral, leav- 
ing a bag full of silky brown 
eggs to take care of them- 
selves. The male moth has 
wings, flies by night, and calls on his lady moth 
friends, who are always ‘‘at home’”’ to him. 

From the middle of May, south of Philadelphia, to 
the middle of June about Philadelphia, the eggs in 
the cocoons hatch. The larve are small but lively. 
They leave the cocoon, wander away from it, and at 
once begin to build cocoons or bags for themselves. 
‘They eat the leaves of the trees they are on.» Of 
these there is made, within themselves, a fluid which 
they spin into silk and stuff to make their bags. If 





Larva. 

Beginning of cocoons. 
Female moth. 

Male moth. 


, you will find some larvz at work,—it is not hard to 


do,—you will be amused and interested. They cut 
pieces of twigs and leaves, and fasten them to the 
outside of their bags, usually laying the strips length- 
wise. This covering helps to turn the rain, and is a 
great protection. It also makes the bags look like a 
part of the tree, and in this way prevents birds from 
detecting them. 

While the larve are making their bags, they live 
inside of them, but they carry them about by running 
their bodies partly out the front opening. 

When the larvz are full grown, they line their bags 
with soft silk, fasten the tops to twigs by single, tough, 
strong silken cords, about 
half an inch long. They 
then close the bags and swing 
in the air while they are 
passing from the larva or 
worm to the next form of 
their growth, which is called 
the pupa state. In this state 
they remain for about three 
weeks. They eat nothing. 
The males then break out of 
their pupa skin, crawl out of 
their bags, and fly. They 
have scales and wings. The 
females have neither scales 
nor wings. They leave their 
pupa skins for a while, but stay in their bags, which 
they open at the lower end. After a short time they 
crawl back into their old skins, and there lay their 
eggs. In the winter time, if you will open the bags 
containing the female pupa skin, you will find the 
inside of the skin covered with eggs. 

The cocoons can easily be told apart by their size. 
The bags of the male are about an inch long. The 
bags of the females are nearly two inches long. 

While the eggs are in the bags is the best time to 
get rid of the bag-worm. Hunt for the cocoons, pick 
them clean, burn them. In this way thousands -of 
eggs will be destroyed. If they are not, they will 





a. Bag worm 
4. Bag showing eggs. 
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hatch, eat the leaves from the trees, and become, in 
time, bag-worms. 

In a city or village, one or two persons can do a 
great deal to get rid of the bag-worm, but to destroy 
the pest entirely, all should work together. Boys and 
girls have such sharp eyes and nimble fingers that a 
very good idea would be to have two or three bag- 
worm days in March, April, and May, make up Bag- 
worm parties, each party taking a part of the place it 
knows best, to pick bag-worm cocoons from, starting 
at a fixed hour. Two or three hours after a fixed 
time for starting, the parties could meet and count the 
cocoons gathered. The fathers and mothers would 
do well to offer small prizes for the party getting the 
highest number. 

Boys and girls can doa great deal of good either 
singly or working together. Fix a good plan for work- 
ing and stick to it. 

The bag-worm has no friends, but many enemies. 
Perhaps, if the use of the bag-worm was known, 
which it is not, it would have its admirers. I have 
been very much amused watching a robin trying to 
pull a bag-worm from its bag. The cuckoo, the 
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mocking- and cat- bird eat it. I suspect the warblers 
and many other small birds of thinking it a choice 
bite. 

If you will get the small cocoons when they are’ 
closed, and keep them in the house, you will see the 
male moth when it comes out and learn to know it. 

If the bag-worms are seen to be injuring a tree or 
hedge badly, a good way to stop them is to spray 
with Paris green mixed with water, two tablespoonfuls 
to a pailful. Be sure to keep the mixture well-stirred. 
Do not let the*mixture stand where anything can 
drink it, because it is a preparation of arsenic and is 
very poisonous. 

The bag-worm has several other names besides its 
long one. It is called the basket-worm, the drop- 
worm, the kindling-wood worm. When the worm has 
covered its cocoon with the leaves of the pine, or 
cedar, or arbor-vitz, the short pieces of them look 
very much like tiny bits of kindling-wood. Watch 
the bag-worm build its house. You will see how it 
cuts the leaves, cuts the kindling-wood, and fastens it 
on so that nothing can steal its wood-pile. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mb. 
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How Shall Christians Amuse Themselves ? 


By R. A. Torrey, D.D. 


OUNG people need recrea- 
tion. Our Saviour does 
not frown upon whole- 

some recreation. He was inter- 
ested in the games of the chil- 
dren when he was here upon 
earth. He watched the children 
at their play (Matt. 11 : 16-19), 
and he watches the children at 
their play to-day, and delights 
in their play when it is whole- 
some and elevating. In the 
stress and strain of modern life 
older people, too, need recrea- 
tion if they are to do their very 
best work. But there are recrea- 
tions that are wholesome, and 
there are amusements that are 
pernicious. It is impossible to 
take up amusements one by 
one, and it is unnecessary. A 
few principles can be laid down. 

1. Do not indulge in any form of amusement about 
whose propriety you have any doubts. Whenever 
you are in doubt, always give God the benefit of the 
doubt. There are plenty of recreations about which 
there can be no question. ‘‘He that doubteth is 
condemned... whatsoever is not of faith is sin’’ 
(Rom. 14: 23). Many a young Christian will say, 
‘*T am not sure that this amusement is wrong.’’ Are 
you sure itis right? If not, leave it alone. 

2. Do not indulge in any amusement that you can- 
not engage in to the glory of God. ‘* Whether there- 
fore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God’’ (1 Cor. 10: 31). Whenever you 
are in doubt as to whether you should engage in any 
amusement, ask yourself, Can I do this at this time 
to the glory of God? 

3. Do not engage in any amusement that will hurt 
your influence with anybody. There are amusements 
which perhaps are all right in themselves, but which 
we cannot engage in without losing our influence with 
soine one. Now every true Christian wishes his life 
to tell with everybody to the utmost. There is so 
much to be done, and so few to do it, that every 
Christian desires every last ounce of power for good 
that he can have with everybody. If any amusement 
will injure your influence for good with any one, the 
price is too great; do not engage in it. Whether 
justly or unjustly, the world discounts the professions 
of those Christians who indulge in certain forms of 
the world’s own amusements. We cannot afford to 
have our professions thus discounted. 

4. Do not engage in any amusement that you can- 


‘not make a matter of prayer, that you cannot ask 


God's blessing upon. Pray before your play just as 
you would pray before your work. 

5. Do not go to any place of amusement where you 
cannot take Christ with you, and where you do not 
think Christ would feel at home. Christ went to 
places of mirth when he was here upon earth. He 
went to the marriage feast in Cana (John 2), and con- 
tributed to the joy of the occasion, but there are many 


The fourth of a series of articles by Dr. 
Torrey, of which those already published 
were on ‘“*The Summons 
Service,”’ ‘‘ Making Our Bible Study 
Profitable,’’ and ‘‘ What of the Difficulties 
in the Bible ?”’ 
Other articles yet to appear in this series 
will take up ‘‘ The Spirit of Right Bible 
Study,” “‘Making Prayer a Force in 
Life,”’ and ‘‘ How May We Know God’s 
Will For Us?” 
A pamphlet of exceptional value to per- 
sonal workers, containing articles by Dr. 
Torrey, Charles M. Alexander, George 
T. B. Davis, and Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull, is now in preparation by The Sunday 
School Times Company, and will shortly 
be announced. 


modern places of amusement 
where Christ would not be at 
home. Would the atmosphere 
of the modern stage be con- 
genial to that holy One whom 
we call ‘‘Lord’’? If it would 
not, don’t you go. 

6. Do not engage in any 
amusement that you would not 
like to be found enjoying tf the 
Lord should come. He may 
come at any moment. Blessed 
is that one whom, when he com- 
eth, he shall find watching and 
ready, and glad to open to him 
immediately (Luke 12 : 36, 43). 
I have a friend who was one day 
walking down the street think- 
ing upon the return of his Lord. 
As he thought, he was smoking 
a cigar. The question came to 
him, ‘‘ Would you like to meet 
Christ now with that cigar in your mouth ?’’ He an- 
swered honestly, ‘‘ No, I would not.’’ He threw that 
cigar away and never lighted another. 

7. Do not engage in any amusement, no matter how 
harmless it would be for yourself, that might harm 
some one else. Take, for example, card playing. It 
is probable that thousands have played cards moder- 
ately afl their lives and never suffered any direct 
moral injury from it, but every one who has studied 
the matter knows that cards are the gamblers’ chosen 
tools. He also knows that most gamblers, if not all, 
took their first lessons in card-playing at the quiet 
family card-table. He knows that, if a young man 
goes out into the world knowing how to play cards 
and indulging at all in this amusement, before long 
he is likely to be put into a place where he is going to 
be asked to play cards for money, and if he does not 
consent he will get into serious embarrassment. Card- 
playing is a dangerous amusement for the average 
young man. It is pretty sure to lead to gambling on 
a larger or a smaller scale, and one of the most crying 
social evils of our time is the evil of gambling. Some 
young man may be encouraged to play cards by your 
playing who will afterwards become a gambler, and 
part of the responsibility will lie at your door. If I 
could repeat all the stories that have come to me from 
broken-hearted men whose lives have been ship- 
wrecked at the gaming table, if I could tell of all the 
broken-hearted mothers who have come to me, some 
of them in high position, whose sons have committed 
suicide, ruined by cards, I think that all thoughtful 
and true Christians would give them up forever. 

For most of us, the recreations that are most help- 
ful are those that demand a considerable outlay of 
physical energy, recreations that take us into the open 
air, recreations that leave us refreshed in body and 
invigorated in mind. Physical exercise’ of the strenu- 
ous kind, but not over-exercise, is one of the great 
safeguards of the moral conduct of boys and young 
men. There is real health for the body and for the 
soul in a due amount of such exercise. 


to Christian 
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LESSON 13. JUNE 24. SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text : Never man spake like this man.—John 7 : 36 * 


* Go.tpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Never man so spake. 





Titles and Golden Texts 


1. THe Two SSeneneens eer: 7: 15-29). 
Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.— 
Jas. 13 2a 


2. Jesus AND THE SABBATH (Matt. 12 : I-14). 
Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy.— 
Exod. 20: 8. 


3. Jesus’ Power Over Disease AND Deatu (Luke 
7: I-17). 
Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life.—/oAn 11 : 25. 
4. Jesus THE SINNER’s FrienD (Luke 7 : 36-50). 
Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.—Luke 
7° §0. 
5. THE PARABLE OF THE SoweEr (Mark 4: I-20). 
‘The seed is the word of God.—Luke 8: 11. 


6. THE PARABLE OF THE TAREs (Matt 13: 24-30, 36-43). 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
--Gal, 6:7. 
7. A Fierce Demoniac HEALED (Mark § : 1-20). 
Go home to thy friends, and te 
things the Lord hath done for thee.—Mark 5 : 79. 


8. DeaTH OF JOHN THE Baptist (Mark 6 : 14-29). 
Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.—£PA. 
5: £6, 
9. FEEDING THE Five THOUSAND (Mark 6 : 30-44). 
My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven, 
—John 6: 32. 
10, THE GENTILE Woman's FalitH (Mark 7 : 24-30). 
Great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.—Matt. 15 : 28. 
11. PETER’s GREAT CONFESSION (Matt. 16 : 13-28). 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.— 
Matt. 16: 16. 


12, THE TRANSFIGURATION (Luke g : 28-36). 
This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Lwuke 9 : 35. 
13. REVIEW. 

Never man spake like this man.—/oAn 7: 46. 
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The Review -Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Who was Jesus? 

What kind of power did he have ? 

For what ends did he use his power? 
What methods did he use to gain his ends? 
. What claims did he make for himself ? 

. What did he offer his friends ? 


NVITE your pvpils to investigate the record of 
Jesus, as it is presented to them in the lessons of 
the quarter, and to find the answers to those six 

questions in the history that they are now to re-view, 
or *‘ look at again.” A good way to do this would be 
to write out the six questions, numbering them, on 
separate sheets of paper before coming into class, 
and hand one question to each of your pupils, with a 
pencil. If you have more than six pupils, the same 
question can be given to more than one pupil. 

Then take up the lessons in the order in which 
they occur through the quarter, and as you and your 

upils note the special facts of each lesson ae 
hape different members, including yourself, taking 
turns in reading the lesson aloud while the others 
listen), let any one who thinks that its facts bear upon 
the question he is —- say so, and point out why 
he thinks so. If you and the others agree with him, 
let him note the point on his sheet of paper, under his 
question. 

For example, from the first lesson it would appear 
that Jesus claims the right to accept men into, or 
reject men from, the kingdom of heaven,—as the 
holder of Question 5 should point out and note on his 
sheet. Again, Jesus claims that the doing of his 
words is the only safe foundation for a life,—another 
point for the holder of Question 5. 

The holder of Question 2 will find strong points 
for his sheet in Lessons 3, 7, 9, and soon. On Ques- 
tion 3, Lessons 3, 4, 7, 9, and 10 bear. On Question 
4, different lessons indirectly bear, but the twenty- 
first verse of Lesson 11 is the keynote here. And 
that same lesson, in verses 24 and 25, answers _— 
tion 6. Not until we come to Lessons 11 and 12 do we 
find Question 1 answered. Your pupils will discover 
other answers to the six questions besides those 
noted here, and this simple plan should result ina 
pretty thorough re-examination of all the lesson ma- 
terial of the quarter, especially if you get your class 
to enter into it as though they were studying the life 
of one of whom they had never before heard. 


Se 


them how great — 


A LiveLty GrocraPpHy REVIEW 


There is an abundance of other interesting and 
practicable review plans set forth in the Times’ Les- 
son Helps this week. A geography review, on the 
basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s article, is well worth try- 
ing. To keep its interest at its height, sketch a 
rough outline of the map of Palestine on a good-sized 
sheet of paper while your pupils watch you, and 
then, letting one of the pupils call off the titles of the 
lessons in order, call for volunteer naming of each 
lesson site as the lesson is named, and call again for 


the volunteer locating, on your sketch map, of that - 


place. If no one can locate it, do so yourself; and 
when, in the same way, the next place is located, 
draw the line representing Christ’s journey, as shown 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s map, until you have thus 











The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


The Sunday School Times will publish, next 
autumn, an Honor Roll of the names of all pupils | 
who have correctly answered eight ‘‘ Mystery - 
Box ’’ questions in each of any eight weeks from | 
now until and including the last Sunday in Septem- } 
ber, the 30th. The pupil’s name must be.on the 
subscription list of the Times to be eligible for this 
honor, and the teacher is to be the judge of the 
correctness of all answers. When any pupil has, 
for any eight weeks (they need not be consecutive 
weeks), correctly answered, either orally or in 
writing, any eight questions in each of those eight 
weeks, the teacher will report that pupil’s name 
and address and name of Sunday-school to the 
Editor as entitled to a place on the 


Mystery Box Honor Roll 


and the name will appear in the Honor Roll in 
these columns probably in October or November 
next, 4 

Is it worth 25 cents ‘‘ a head ’”’ to get your entire 
class to searching the lesson articles each week 
from their own individual copies of The Sunday 
School Times? The paper will be mailed from this 

* office directly to their home or summer addresses, 
and the address will be changed free of charge as 
often as they move about. For 25 cents apiece the 
Times will be sent to every pupil for three months, 
or in every class where five or more copies are 
ordered, at the special club rate of 20 cents for 
three months. 

See last week’s issue, page 335, for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature 
of the ‘* Mystery Box ’’ in the home and the school, 
and especially how to use it to surely solve the ‘* hot- 
weather’ problem ; or send a postal to the Times 
asking for the Mystery Box leaflet. 

Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue of the 
Times. But it is going to take some searching to 
find them, Always read the lesson itself before 
commencing your search, 








1, What does a Moslem believe is a sure way to 
get untold wealth ? 

2, What is more important than the furniture of 
a life ? 

3. Name the different persons or collections of 
persons whom Jesus miraculously helped during the 
quarter’s lessons, 

4. How may we best bless the bread that we 
have ? 

5. What incident of these lessons is described in 
this way: ‘As one looking into Vesuvius might 
see glimpses of the crater ’’? 

6. To what ‘* year of Rome’’ does *‘ Anno Dom- 
ini 28 ’’ correspond ? 

7. Is it cheap, or expensive, to get up from the 
bottom of a coal mine? Why? 

8. How many different places were visited by 
Jesus in this quarter’s lessons? Name them. 

9. In what way are we sometimes like the Chi- 
nese beggar who stole the seventh copper coin ? 

10. Find the modern name of the mountain 
where the Sermon on the Mount was probably 
preached. 

11. Why was Jesus, apart from his miracles, so 
often ‘*a source of wonder to the disciples ”’ ? 

12. Out of four sowings of the good seed, how 
many are failures ? 

13. Name something very unusual that occurred 
the night after what is called. ‘‘the busy day’’ of 

* our Lord at the Sea of Galilee. 

14. Of what is Christ at once the substance and 

the giver? 














Suey sews Jesus’ journeys of the entire 
uarter. ith a running comment by yourself or 
the pupils on the events connected with each place 
located, your pupils will have reviewed all the les- 
sons before they realize it. Of course your own mas- 
tery of the geography of the quarter must be com- 
plete, before coming into class, to do this. It would 
utterly spoil the effect if the feacher had to ‘‘ look 
up”’ any point in class. 


For Quick GRasP OF THE MATERIAL 


For gaining a quick and complete grasp of the facts 
of the quarter,—places, time, events, etc., Professor 
Riddle’s article will be found invaluable. A reveal- 
ing bird’s-eye view of this year and a half in Christ’s 
ministry, especially in relation to the training of the 
Twelve, may be had by a reading of Professor San- 
ders’ article. His questions are searching, and will 
stimulate older pupils to careful.thought. 


A QUESTION AND Person REVIEW 


An entirely different plan of review may be had in 
Dr. Dunning’s article,—largely a question review. 
His reference to Jersons suggests a review readily 
used, based upon the teacher’s describing, but not 
naming, the different persons who have come into 
the quarter’s lessons, and letting the pupils discover 
and locate, by lesson, each person thus described. 
The same method could be applied with the ‘‘ Twelve 
Views of Christ” given in Dr. Hurlbut’s Outline, by 
naming those various aspects, preferably in a differ- 
ent order from that of the lessons, and seeing whether 
your pupils can assign each to the proper lesson. 


REVIEWING BY ILLUSTRATIONS 


Or try an ‘Illustration Round-Table” review. 
Tell the stories given in that department this week 
and see if your pupils can locate the lesson and 
verse each is intended to illustrate. To enlarge on 
this kind of review, use some of the illustrations that 
have been published in that department during the 
quarter. 


Two OTHER PLANS 

Still other review plans-are given in Mr. Howard’s 
article, which, although intended by him for the 
superintendent’s use, can readily be adapted to the 
class. Of course you will wish to make sure be- 
forehand whether your superintendent is going to 
use one of those two plans in the school, and prefer- 
ably you will use the plan that he is not intending 
to use. 


THE GREAT QUESTION OF THE REVIEW 


Father Perkins tells what it was in these lessons 
that brought him to Christ as his personal Saviour. 
Have the lessons done that for every one in your 
class? And if all your pupils have made Peter’s glad 
confession, have they real % entered upon the cross- 
bearing service to which Christ calls his privileged 
followers? That is the great question of the review. 


fade 


The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lessons for this quarter cover about seventeen 
months, from the spring of 781, year of Rome, 
—that is, A.D. 28,—to the late summer of the 

succeeding year. The chronological order is pre- 
served, except in the case of Lesson 2, which should 
precede the Sermen on the Mount. 

Lesson 1.—7he Two Foundations : This lesson is 
the conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount, from 
which discourse Lessons g and ro of the first quarter 
were selected. A similar conclusion occurs in Luke’s 
report (Luke 6 : 43-49). The place was a mountain 
in Galilee, probably the Horns of Hattin, southwest 
of Capernaum, the exact site being ‘‘ a level place” 
on the mountainside. The date is in the spring, 
probably May, year of Rome 781,—that is, A.D. 28, 

Lesson 2.—/esus and the Sabbath: This lesson 
must be placed about the time of the early harvest, 
while the grain was still standing. This would be 
immediately after a passover. ence it probably 
followed the incidents narrated in.John 5 (which is 
here regarded as the second passover), and preceded 
the Sermon on the Mount. The place was a city 
in Galilee, probably in Gennesaret, possibly Caper- 
naum. The two discussions, however, may have 
occurred in different places, and with a brief interval 
between them. April, A.D. 28. 

Lesson 3.—/esus’ Power over Disease and Death: 
‘The two miracles here narrated followed the Sermon 
on the Mount. The former of them occurred at Ca- 
pernaum, the latter at Nain, about twenty-five miles 
southwest of Capernaum. The interval was brief 
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(‘‘soon afterwards,” v. 11), some authorities reading - 


‘*the next day.” May, A.D. 28. 

Lesson 4.—/esus the Sinner's Friend: The anoint- 
ing here narrated must be carefully distinguished 
from the similar one at Bethany shortly before our 
Lord's death. That was the act of Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus; this was done by a sinful woman, not 
named, It certainly was mot Mary Magdalene. 
The place was at the house of Simon, a Pharisee, in 
some unnamed city of Galilee, possibly Capernaum. 
Early summer, A.D. 28. 

Lesson 5.—Zhe Parable of the Sower: The first 
of a series of parables about the kingdom of heaven 
(or God) in its earthly progress. The parasoe was to 
test the ability of the hearers. To this day belong 
many of the events narrated by the pe: ge cov- 
ering six (or more probably eight) chapters of the 
Gospels. The place was by the seaside, near Caper- 
naum, this parable being spoken from a boat, then 
explained in private. Autumn, A.D. 28. : 

esson 6.—TZhe Parable of the Tares : The second 
parable in Matthew’s account. It was spoken trom 
the boat, but explained in ‘*the house,” probably our 
Lord’s home in Capernaum. ‘‘ The busy day,’’ in the 
autumn of A.D. 28. 

Lesson 7.—A Fierce Demoniac Healed: The even- 
ing after the discourse in parables, Jesus with his 
disciples crossed the lake to the country of the Gada- 
renes (or Gerasenes), southeast of Capernaum. Dur- 
ing the voyage a storm arose, while Jesus was asleep, 
wearied from his labors. This storm he quieted 
with a word, Reaching the other shore, he was met 
by the man possessed with a legion of demons. The 
name of the region is variously given. The day 
after the ‘‘busy day” at Capernaum, autumn of 
A.D. 28. 

Lesson 8.— Death of John the Baptist: Accordin 
to the view here held, the feast of Levi (Matthew 
followed the return from the country of the Gada- 
renes. A number of other events preceded this les- 
son (see author’s Outline Harmony). During the 
preaching tour of the disciples John the Baptist was 
murdere | Herod (Antipas), the details forming 
thislesson. The place was probably Macheerus, a fort- 
ress on the borders of Arabia. Early part of A.D. 29. 

Lesson 9.—The Feeding of the Five Thousand: 
This miracle immediately followed the return of the 
apostles from their preaching tour. The place was 
on the northeast shore of the Sea of Galilee, near 
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Bethsaida Julias. ‘The date is just before the (third) 
passover (John 6: 4),in March, A.D, 29. This is the 
only miracle narrated by all four evangelists. 
Lesson 10.—7he Gentile Woman's Faith: Shortl 
after the feeding of the five thousand Jesus met with 
once in Galilee, and withdrew northward as far 
the borders of Tyre and Sidon, where the lesson is to 
be placed. Probably the early summer of A.D. 29. 
Lesson 11.—Peter’s Great y AH : After visit- 
ing Decapolis, Jesus returns to Galilee, but, meeting 
renewed opposition, withdraws again across the lake, 
going northward to Cesarea Philippi. The lesson 
occurred on the way. Late summer of A.D. 29. 
Lesson 12.—T7he Transfiguration: A week after 
Peter’s confession, on or near the summit of Mount 
Hermon, not far from Cesarea Philippi. Three dis- 
ciples were present,—Peter, James, and John. Late 
summer of 782, year of Rome,—that is, A.D. 29. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Lessons in Twelve Sentences 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


. A life depends more on its foundations than on 
tts furniture. 
“It ts the spirit of the deed that determines the 
sanctity of a day. 
. Our sorrows were but little to pay for his sym- 
pathy and saving power, 
. Condescension ts sure to be discourteous. 


. The need of this world is the seed of the Word 
rather than words about the seed. 


. It takes more power to have patience with sin- 
ners than tt does to pull up sin, 


. His power to calm the soul makes it easy to be- 
lieve in his power to calm the storm. 


. Sin is serving self. 

g. In its breaking, our bread becomes blessed, 
10. Faith forms facts. 

az. Every great confession is a revelation. 


12. The light of heaven is given only to lead us to 
the help A men. 
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Pictures of the Christ 


By Alexander 


N LESSONS 1 and 2 Jesus claims sypreme author- 
ity over men’s lives and over the sacredest insti- 
tutions. In the former he presents himself as 

the Judge who infallibly and without appeal deter- 
thines men’s ultimate destiny, to be disowned by 
whom is condemnation, to be remote from whom is 
worse than death. On the other hand, he puts him- 
self forward as in his words laying the only sure 
foundation for conduct, and with majestic and 
strange calmness, as if unaware of making ye ex- 

inary claim, declares to the world that lives 
built on the doing of his words, and those lives only, 
will stand impregnable amid all changes and storms, 
even amid ‘‘the wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds.” 

In Lesson 2 Jesus puts forth another startling claim 
to be ‘‘ Lord of the Sabbath,” the divine appointment 
of which was enshrined in ‘‘the Ten Words.” The 

und of the claim is as remarkable as the claim 
itself is. It is based on the principle that the ‘‘ sab- 
bath is made for man” ; that is, that all ceremonial 
institutions of worship are intended for the good of 
men, and therefore are obligatory only as they con- 
tribute to that good. But Jesus does not say that 
**man” is Lord of it (that is, at liberty to set it aside 
or deal with it), but that he is, because he is ideal 
manhood realized and Messiah. He is, therefore, 
able to decide infallibly on the cases where a ritual 
institution serves its purpose or fails therein. 

Lessons 3 and 4 open a window that shows another 
wide prospect into that infinite landscape, the mind 
and heart of Jesus. The healing of the centurion’s 
servant, effected at a distance, and, according to 
Luke, without even speaking ‘‘ but a word,” as the 
centurion asked on Matthew gives a promise to 
him that he should find his servant restored), demon- 
strates that he is, indeed, the sovereign Commander 
whose bare word has power to compel all physical 
things’ obedience. Nature is an ordered whole, as 
this officer’s legion was, and Christ's uttered will 
moves it all. Even death is one of -his servants, 
coming and going at his command, as the raising of 
the young man at Nain shows. But how beautiful 
is the blending of that power with compassion ! The 
same voice that said, in tones that reached the dim 
regions of the dead, ‘‘I say unto thee, Arise,” soft- 
ened into gentlest sympathy when it said to the 
mother, ‘‘ Weep not.” 

In Lesson 4 there is no miracle, but there are the 
2xercise of superhuman sight into character, the as- 
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sumption of authority to forgive sins, the acceptance 
by Jesus, as his due, of uttermost love that gives its 
best and itself. Standing between a respectable, 
formal religionist, who was unconscious of his need 
of pardon, and a disreputable, outcast woman, reek- 
ing, to all proper people’s nostrils, with foulness, but 
knowing her badness, and through her faith forgiven, 
and because forgiven, loving intensely, Jesus sets 
the outcast high above the Pharisee. 

Two connected parables, in Lessons 5 and 6, give 
us the thoughts of Jesus as to the spread of his king- 
dom in the world. Both are tinged with sad presci- 
ence. Out of four sowings of the good seed three 
are failures. And besides the many causes which 
hinder the seed of the word from fruiting in men’s 
hearts, another crop is sown by an ‘‘enemy.”’ In the 
present order of society, Christ’s servants are inex- 
tricably mingled with the ‘‘ children of the wicked 
one”’—like sheep in the midst of wolves, or a rose 
amid thorns, and that existence of a society but 
partially penetrated with Christ’s spirit will continue 
till the end. He who spoke these two parables had 
no illusions as to the swift success of his gospel, but 
saw a long vista of many failures and some suc- 
cesses, and a church intermingled with a world which 
it was to try to leaven, but which would too often 
leaven it. 

In Lessons 7, 9, 10 we have three miracles, each of 
which adds some touches to the wonderful portrait. 
The wppaaes | out of the demons (Lesson 7) shows how 
Jesus’ word has power in another dim region besides 
that of death. Even in a rebel country the Sovereign's 
writs run and his command is law, obeyed unwill- 
ingly. but obeyed. As one looking into Vesuvius 
might see glimpses of the crater through swirls of 
sulphurous smoke, this narrative -discloses partially 
the awful condition both of the demoniac and of the 
demons. He is subdued by tyrannous indwellers 
who confuse his consciousness and curse him with 
continual unrest and fury. They know Jesus for the 
Son of God, tremble before him, for they have known 
him of old, hate him while they cower, and have 
such a dread of their possible fate that to enter into 
swine is an earnestly-besought alternative. Jesus’ 
majestic calm contrasts marvelously with the fury of 
the demoniac and the agitation of the demons. It 
diffused itself at last into the troubled heart of the for- 
mer, and we see him “‘ sitting clothed and in his right 
mind” at Jesus’ feet, a blessed foretelling of many 
more out of whom have been cast legions of demons. 
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The feeding of the five thousand shows us Jesus 
as careful for common physical needs, as anticipating 
men’s wants by his sympathetic foresight, and as 
using his servants’ poor resources and their activity 
in order to distribute what he supernaturally sup- 
plies. His immediately subsequent address in Ca- 
pernaum directs us to regard the miracle as symbolic 
of his great work of nourishing us with the Bread of 
Life, of which he is at once the substance and the 
giver. 

Our Lord’s attitude to the Syrophcenician woman 
(Lesson 10) seems at first to add a perplexing touch 
to the portrait. But closer study of the incident, and 
especially of his words of apparent repulse, changes 
the aspect of it and of them. In the harsh compari- 
son of Jews and Gentiles to children and little dogs 
lies hidden the implication, which the woman's faith 
quickly discerned, that both belong to one. house- 
hold, and in the apparently gepellent word * first” 
there lies hid the invitation d promise which the 
woman's faith-inspired logic found in it before Paul 
had drawn a like conclusion, ‘‘to the Jew first and 
also to the Gentile.” 

Lessons 11 and 12 are inseparably connected, for 
the solemn new announcement in the former was the 
direct occasion of the great divine attestation in the 
latter. Not till the disciples were rooted and grounded 
in the faith that he was the Messiah were they fit to 
bear the shock of learning that because he was he 
must die. And the strain on — and on them of 
gazing on the cross must have n so great that the 
seclusion of the mountain, and the calm that comes 
from prayer, must have been needed by them all, 
while both the presence of Moses and Elijah and the 
Voice from heaven directly bore on the solemn an- 
nouncement that had been made a week before. 

The presence of the lawgiver and the chief of the 
prophets witnessed to his being the goal to which law 
and prophecy pointed, and in whose brightness they 
were destined to fade, while their last ministry on 
earth was their highest, in that they strengthened 
him who was greater than they, for ‘‘his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” The 
voice from heaven witnessed to his being the Son of 
God, and to the divine approval of his sacrifice on 
the cross, and bade all men in all times and lands 
hear him as the teacher, the only teacher, the teacher 
of all truth—and as more than teacher, the mae a | 
sacrifice who by his death has come ‘‘and preache 
peace to them that were afar off and to them that 
were near.”’ 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





The Illustration Round -Table 





Forgetting Self to the End 


HEREFORE dy their fruits ye shall know 
them on 20, Lesson 1). A beautiful story of 
Dr. Eleanor Chestnut, who lost her life in the 
Lienchow massacre, was brought to light by the 
testimony of a Chinese boy. He said he was in 
the riot, and somehow got a long, deep gash on his 
forehead, Miss Chestnut saw the bl flowing from 
the wound, and though she was already in the hands 
of the men who a few moments later murdered her, 
she stooped down and tore off a piece of the skirt of 
her dress, and with the fragment bound up the boy’s 
head. The lad came afterward to the visiting mis- 
sionaries, and gratefully showed them the healed 
gash. Could anything more beautifully illustrate 
the fruits of the spirit of Christ ? All around her the 
howling mob thirsting for the blood of one who had 
showed them nothing but love and kindness,—this 
the fruit of Confucianism,—the missionary relieving 
another’s suffering in such tender pity, even in the 
midst of her own peril and danger.—Mrs. Cara S. 
Park, Prospect, ke Y. From Montreal Weekly 
Witness. 


Stealing Even the Seventh 

Remember the sabbath day (Golden Text, Les- 
son 2). , World-Wide Missions prints this incident: 
A Chinese preacher, in urging the sacredness of the 
Lord’s Day, used this story: ‘‘ It came to pass that 
a man went to market, hn on his shoulder a 
string of seven large copper coins (Chinese coins are 
strung on strings and carried on the shoulder). See- 
ing a beggar crying for alms, he gave the poor crea- 
ture six of his seven coins, Then the beggar, instead 
of being grateful, crept up behind the kind man, and 
stole the seventh coin also. What an abominable 
wretch! Yes, but in saying this you condemn your- 
selves. You receive from the hand of the gracious 
God six days, yet you aré not content. The seventh 
also you steal!" —7he Rev. William J. Hart, Eart- 
wille, N. ¥. . 


Can a Christian ‘‘ Succeed *’? 

Remember the sabbath day (Golden Text, Les- 
son 2). Some years ago, a young man went to the 
city, from a farm near my home, to seek his fortune. 
After a trying period of waicing and working, when 
his savings were all but exhausted, he secured a 
good position. At the end of his first week, he was 
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told to report for duty on Sunday morning, “ I can- 
not come to-morrow,” was his respectful answer. ‘I 
am ready to give the best of which I am capable for 
six days of the week, but I cannot work on Sunday. ’ 
‘*You can work on Sunday easily enough,” the 
superintendent insisted, ‘‘ when you consider that I 
am ordered to retain only those men who will act in 
accordance with our new arrangement. You see, it 
is work on Sunday or not at all.” That was a dark 
prospect,—no work, only one week’s wages to live 
on, no friends, and far from home. But the boy was a 
Christian, and he could not do Sunday work. So he 
left his position. Several weeks of hardship followed. 
Then a better — was given him in another 
factory. When I last heard of him, he was foreman 
of the establishment.—7he Rev. John T. Faris, 
St. Louis. 


The Costliness of Salvation 


Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forges (v. 47, Lesson 4). A preacher 
had gone down into a coal-mine during the noon 
hour to tell the miners the glad tidings of salvation. 
Meeting the foreman on his way back to the shaft, 
he asked him what he thought of God’s manner of 
saving men. ‘Oh, it is too cheap; I cannot believe 
in such a-religion as that.” Without an immediate 
reply to his remark, the preacher asked: ‘‘ How do 

ou get out of this place?’’ ‘*Simply by getting 
into the cage,” was the reply. ‘‘ And does it take 
long to get to the top?” ‘Oh, no; only a few sec- 
onds.” ‘* Well, that certainly is very easy and sim- 
ple, but do you not need help to raise yourself?” 
said the preacher. ‘‘Of course not,” replied the 
miner; ‘‘as I have said, you have nothing to do 
but get into the cage.” ‘‘ But what about the people 
who sunk the shaft and perfected all this arrange- 
ment ? Was there much labor or expense about it ?” 
‘* Yes, indeed; that was a laborious and expensive 
work. The shaft is a thousand feet deep, and it was 
sunk at a greai cost to the proprietors; but it is our 
way out, and without it we should never be able to 
- get to the surface.” And the minister said to the 
miner; ‘‘ Just so, and when God’s word tells you 
that whosoever believeth on the Son of God hath 
everlasting life, you say ‘too cheap,’ forgetting that 
God's work to bring you and others out of the pit of 
destruction was accomplished at a vast cost, the 
price being the death of his only begotten Son.” 
—The Rev. William 7. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 
The prize for this week ts awarded to this incident. 


Campbell Morgan’s Habit 

Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it is good for us 
to be here (v. 33, Lesson 12). A gentleman who is 
well acquainted with the devotional practise of Dr. 
Campbell Morgan said the other day: ‘‘ Do you know 
that you can never see Campbell Morgan in the morn- 
ing? His mornings he keeps religiously for study of 
the Bible and for meditation. This is his practise in 
prayer: He takes two chairs, and places them oppo- 
site one to the other. He seats himself in one, and 
imagines Jesus Christ seated in the other. And then 
he talks to his Lord of what is in his heart, and 
seems to hear his Lord — freely and tenderly 
to him. It is because of this deliberate and deter- 
mined attitude to the world, which he compels to 
‘let his religious hours alone,’ that Campbell Morgan 
has become, not indeed the greatest preacher of the 
age, but perhaps the greatest exegetical preacher of 
the times. He has come to know his Bible intimatel 
because he takes time to know his Lord.” Not all 
may have Campbell Morgan’s call, but all may have 
his opportunity of being face to face with Jesus, and 
find it ‘*good to be there.” In the intimacy of a 
divine communion—sweet, tender, and free—is to be 
found the renewing of strength day by day for life’s 
task.—Zhe Rev. William T. Dorward, Stelton, 
N. /. 


Beginning to dread the hot-weather problem in your Sun- 
day-school ? 
into the hands of every young person. 
about tt, 


You needn't, if you'll put a** Mystery Box”? 
Page 350 tells 





ESSONS i, 5, and 6-point out the difference be- 
tween fruit and mere blossoms or leaves, deeds 
or mere words, a contrast not unfamiliar to 

Oriental sages, and yet the common people’s faith 
in names and mere words is extraordinary. Some 
years ago a local ag oes | in Abilene (Luke 3: 1), 
modern Suk Wady Barada, earnestly endeavored 
to assure me that if a Moslem repeat the sacred 
name one thousand times without stopping, in one 
night, an angel would appear to him and grant him 
untold wealth ; in fact, anything his soul might de- 
sire. It is considered malicious or stupid to look at 
a fine boy, animal, or tree, without saying ‘‘ d’/sm 
allah,” (in the name of God) ;, in fact it is considered 
a pious and useful practise to say ‘' d'tsm i/ rad,” or 
«ya rab,” (in the name of the Lord, or O Lord) in 
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beginning to do anything, getting out of bed, or 
feeding the silkworms, ete. Can it be that Matthew 
7 : 21 means to correct such a tendency ? 


<0 


The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


Wi HAVE traced, during the second quarter, 
fourteen recorded journeys of Jesus—twenty 
having been made during the period of his 
life covered by the lessons of the first quarter. A 
class review may be conducted by drawing out 
from the pupils the objects which prompted .and the 
chief events which are associated with these fourteen 
journeys : 


Journey No. 21, Mount of Beatitudes to Capernaum. 
“ ‘* 22, Capernaum to Nain. _ 
23, Second Galilzean tour. 
24, Capernaum to Gadara. 
25, Gadara to Capernaum. 
26, Capernaum to Nazareth. 
27, Third Galilzan tour. 
28, Capernaum to Bethsaida. 
29, Bethsaida to Capernaum. 
30, Capernaum to Pheenica. 
31, Phoenicia to Magdala. 
32, Magdala to Bethsaida. 
33, Bethsaida to Cesarea Philippi. 
34, Ceesarea Philippi to Mount Hermon, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A* THE close of the first quarter a written review 
was suggested. That suggestion bore fruit in 
more than one school. oe those who would 

like to try the plan for the second quarter—and it can 

be done readily enough—here are hints and questions: 


1. Call it a written review, not an examination. 

2. Have md teacher and pupil supplied with paper and 
pencil. 

3- Make most of the questions encouragingly easy. You 
can easily make them forbiddingly hard. 

4. Expect to get scant co-operation, and you will. Be 
cheerfully expectant of good papers from a large 
number, and you will get more than you expect. 

5. Dictate the questions slowly, clearly, and assure every 
one that there is no Aurry. This is very important. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What two kinds uf foundations did Jesus speak of in 
the first lesson ? ° 

2. What did Jesus say it was right to do on the Sabbath ? 

3- What wonderful thing did Jesus do near the city of 
Nain ? 

4. How did a sinful woman ‘show her love for Jesus? 
What did he do to help her? 

5. In the parable of the sower, on ‘what four kinds of 
places or ground did the seed fall? 

6. Give the reason why you think it is not right for any 
one to drink liquor. 

7. Tell what you can about Jesus feeding the five thou- 
sand. 

8. The name of the disciple whom Jesus called a rock or 
foundation stone. 
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9. What disciples were with Jesus when he was on the 
mountain where he was ¢ransfigured? (Let the 
superintendent explain that word.) 

10. Write the Golden Text for any lesson in the quarter. 

11, What, to you, has been the most interesting lesson ? 

12. Tell any one thing you have learned about Jesus that 
you would especially like to remember. 


Another Method of Review 


The quarter’s Golden Text, ‘‘ Never man spake 
like this man,” is the pivot on which another kind of 
review may turn. Look through the lessons, and 
choose ten or more of the sayings of qe. writing 
each reference on a slip of paper. and these to 
various teachers as they arrive at school,—of course 
you are there ’way ahead of time always,—with the 
request that the class should rise and respond with 
the verse when called upon. And ask the teacher to 
get the class to /earn the verse during the session. 

Let review study proceed in the classes during the 
lesson period. At the close have every one face the 
platform, and, standing, singafavoritehymn. When 
the school is quietly seated: 

‘* Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could hear Jesus’ 
own voice to-day? But even if we cannot do that, 
we can and do hear his words. During the last three 
months we have studied many of the things he said 
and did. Shall we look back-over some of his say- 
ings, some of the wonderful words he spoke to those 
about him? Will Miss ——’s class tell us what he 
said about ——?” 

Thus, with a word of comment as needed, call for 
one after another of the references you gave out. 
Then ask if any one remembers any other saying of 
Jesus which would help us? Some will doubtless 
volunteer. : 

‘* Now it isn’t enough, is it, to 4e."7 these words of 
the Mastef? He taught that we must also ——? 
Yes, dothem. In the class album of a class of boys 
President Roosevelt wrote a verse about this from 
the Bible, and it was the Golden Text for the first 
lesson. Can you giveit? Yes, ‘‘ Doers of the word.” 
It must go on the board. Now there is another verse 
which is the guarter’s Golden Text. And that, too, 
goes on the board. Nobody ever spoke such words 
as Jesus did. Nobody’s words are so good to follow, 
to put into action. emember that! Shall we sing 
‘Wonderful Words of Life’ ?” 


ea 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and. new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 


“* How firm a foundation.” Psalm 113 : 1-3. 


**Oh, day of rest and gladness.” (163 : 1-3. 229: 1-3.) 
“Sowing in the morning.”’ Psalm 23: 1-5. 
‘The Great Physician now is near."’ (29:14. 46:1-5.) 
** Yield not to temptation."’ Psalm 72 : 1-6. 
“Saved by grace’’ (‘Forrey-Alex- (97: 1-3. 144: 1-3.) 


ander song). Psalm 145 : 5-10. 


‘Lord, speak to me, that I may (216 25-9. 311: 1-5.) 
speak."’ Psalm 77 : 5-10. 
*“* Nearer, my God, to thee.”’ (106 : 3-5. 157 : §-3-) 


a 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Matt. 7: 15-29. . . . . . . The two foundations 
Tuesday.—Luke 7 : 1-17 . Jesus’ power over disease and death 
Wednesday.—Luke 7 : 36-50. . . . Jesus, the sinner’s friend 
Thursday.—Mark 4:1-20......-. Parable of the sower 
Friday.— Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43. .. . . Parable of the tares 
Saturday.— Mark 6: 30-44 . . . . Feeding the five thousnnd 
Sunday.—Mark 7 : 24-30. . . . . The Gentile woman's iaith 


ae 
The Perkins Home Letters 


The father writes for the first time, and tells 
about the lessons that brought him to Christ 


Mapte VaLiey, Monday night. 
DEaR JIM AND MARTHA: 

It’s a pretty hard job for me to write a letter, 
but your ma has been at me to sit down and tell how 
*twas I came to be interested so much in these study 
lessons of the Sunday-school, and furthermore how 
come I wanted to be a Christian. 

I reckon ‘twas about this way. Jesus always 
seemed far away from me; never near enough to 
feel like he was real. But when these lessons came, 
and your ma‘and you children just wrote letters 
about Jesus as you would about your kith and kin, I 
had my eyes opened. True, I didn’t think much of 
it; itseemed unnatural. Then came the lesson about 
where he was tempted. ‘‘ Well now,” says I, ‘‘ that’s 
much like me.” nd then came the lesson about the 
kinds of foundations men build. I allow I know 
something about foundations for houses, but I hadn't 
ever thought much about foundations for lives. It 
set me to thinking a whole lot. Then 1 must say 


a letter about Jesus being a real friend to every- 
y,—well, that got down right deep in my heart. 
I’m an old man now, and haven't many friends out- 
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side my family, for I've never made friends, I felt 
the need of a great, strong friend, and Jim said that 
was ang pe Christ. ; 

Then those lessons about the sower and the 
tares,—why, they might just as well have been writ- 
ten for me, they fit so well. But when it came to 
that lesson about Christ’s question, ‘‘Whom say ye 
that Iam?” I just couldn't rest. That question had 
just got to be answered,—and it is now. I’m 
it wasn’t done when I could have been a better ex- 
ample to you children. 

I a some folks could write a lot about it all, 


but s all I can find to wp * 
j eee 
our Pa, 
og 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Twelve Views of Christ in the Lessons 


1. The Teacher : 
Taught... as one having authority (Matt. 7 : 29). 
One is your teacher (Matt. 23 : 8). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (John 3: 2). 
2. The Lawgiver * ‘ 
The Son of man is lord of the sabbath (Mait. 12 : 8). 
“Vidst put all things . . . under his feet (Heb. 2 : 8). 
‘owers being made subject unto him (1 Pet. 3 : 22). 
3- The Life-Giver : 
Young man, I say unto thee, Arise (Luke 7 : 14). 
The resurrection, and the life (John 11 : 25). 


Eternal life . . . in his Son (1 John § : 11, 12). 
4- The Sin-Forgiver : 
He said,... Thy sins are forgiven (Luke 7 : 48). 


A Saviour, to give . . . remission of sins (Acts 5 : 31). 
Through this man. . . remission of sins (Acts 13 : 38, 39). 
gs. The Enlightener : 

Unto you is given the mystery (Mark 4: 11). 

I am the light of the world (John 8 + 12). 
Who shined in our hearts (2 Cor. 4 : 6). 
6. The Judge : 

The Son of man shall send forth (Matt. 13 : 41). 
Then shall he sit on the throne (Matt. 25 : 31). 
Authority to execute judgment (John 5 : 26, 27). 

7. The Foe of Satan: 

What have 1? ... Come forth (Mark 5: 7, 8). 
He might bring to nought... the devil (Heb. 2 : 14). 
Might destroy .. . works of the devil (1 John 3: 8). 

8. The Famous One : 

His name had become known (Mark 6: 14, 15). 
A rumor... into every place (Luke 4 : 37), 

Will draw all men unto myself (John 12: 32). 
9. The Bread of Life : 

He blessed, and brake the loaves (Mark 6: 41). 

1 am the bread of life (John 6 : 35). “ 
Eateth my flesh, . . . hath eternal life (John 6 : 54). 
_ 10. The Compassionate One : 

Go thy way ; the demon is gone (Mark 7: 29). 

A bruised reed will he not break (Isa. 42 : 3). 
Other sheep I have (John ro: 16). 
a1. The Church-Builder : 

Twill build my church (Matt. 16 : 18). 
That he might present the church (Eph. 5 : 25-27), 
Christ . . . whose house are we (Heb. 3 : 6). 
12. The Son of God: 

This is my Son, my chosen (Luke 9 : 35). 


ehovah said, . . . Thou art my son (Psa. 2: 7). 
e Son of his love, .. . the image (Col. 1 : 13-15). 
Ne 


Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


June 18 to 24 


MON.—My Father, may I see my sins in the light of thy 
countenance! May I not estimate them bythe dimness of the 
world’s ideals! In thy light shall I see light. Help me set 
them in the light that I may recoil from them with intense 
disgust. 

TuEs.—Father of all, give me a profound fellowship with 
all men, May I stand aloof from none! May I be separate 
from sinners, and vet be the sinner’s friend! May my sympa- 
thy be full of ee | and restoring power! May I be touched 
with the needs of al 


WeED.—Lord Christ, in whom all power dwelleth, give me 
the ype to pray. MaylI be able to detach myself from the 

d, and fix my thoughts upon the unseen! May the 
heavenly places become real and immediate to me ! 


THURS.—Holy God, may I glorify thee to-day! May I do 
my work as though I were engaged in worship! May I be 
looking for the Son of man ! Tf he should find me at my com- 
mon toil, may I be well-pleasing to him! May he see my 
devotion in the ordinary day ! 


FRI.—My Father, may my influence to-day be sweet and 
wholesome! May I inspire some desponding heart, even 
when I! do not know it, by the quiet confidence of my faith ! 
May some fearful heart take courage because I am not afraid ! 
May I cheer by my cheerfulness ! 


SaT.—Gracious Father, I would pray for all men whose 
sense of sin is more powerful than their sense of grace. May 
they gain the consciousness that Christ is greater than the 
devil, and that in him they can do all things ! 


SUN.—Father of all spirits, wilt thou deepen the spiritual 
fellowships amiong men! May the unseen kinships be stronger 
than material bonds! May there be a union of hearts! In 
the sense of common need, and in the joy of a common Re- 
deemer, may they all become one ! 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Lesson Material: A Review of the 


ONDERFUL 
\Voros AND OF JESUS 
ORKS 


OTES to teachers: Nearly all of the lessons con- 
tain parables (wonderful words), or miracles 
(wonderful works). 

The teachings of Jesus were so simple and plain 
that nearly all contained in this quarter’s lessons 
may be suggested by common objects. Arrange 
these beforehand upon your desk or table, and keep 
them covered until you desire touse them. Separate 
the picture roll, and arrange the pictures conveniently 
around the room where the children can reach them 
when pointing out the stories. A few blackboard 
drawings will be needed, also the songs you have 
used during the quarter. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Nearly all children love stories, so to-day you may 
help tell the stories we have learned about the Won- 
derful Words and Works of Jesus. (Begin the 


blackboard outline, Wonderful Words and Works, 
and sing the chorus, 














‘** Tell me the old, old story, 
Of Jesus and his love.’’ 


Then, as a solo, the verse, 


‘** Tell me the story simply, 
As to a little child,” 


followed by the chorus. 

We have told the stories about the baby Jesus so 
often that to-day we will tell what he did when as a 
man ‘‘ he went about all Galilee, teaching . . . preach- 
ing... and healing.” I want you to think of the 
stories yourselves. The pictures will help you, and 
I have brought sqme simple things, such as Jesus 
talked about. 


Tue Lessons. 


(Show a branch of ripe cherries or other fruit.) 
Where did these grow? Charlie may tell what Jesus 
said about trees and their fruit. (in every case, if 
the child omits it, the teacher should bring out by 
questioning the real teaching; also the wonderful 
word or work of Jesus. ) 


WONDERFUL 








"NEVER MAN SPAKE 
LIKE THIS MAN” 


Henry may hold this stone, and Robert may hold 
this box of sand. Who thinks of a story? Whocan 
find the picture of those two foundations? Fred may 
go to the picture and tell us that story. All sing 
‘** Let us build upon the Rock.” - 

Where was Jesus when he taught about the trees 
and foundations? it was part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, where Jesus also taught the Blesseds, the 
Golden Rule, the Lord’s Prayer, etc. Sing ‘* Once 
on a mountainside.” He taught all these things to 
= people to become doers. 

his handful of wheat, which Helen may hold, 
will help us to remember three lessons. Look at the 
pictures a moment, then hands up if anybody can 
tell. Ruth may tell about the disciples who picked 
some grain toeat. Donald may tell about the sower. 
Mabel may tell about the wheat and tares. (Be sure 
to refer to the Golden Texts. ) 

Now I would like to trace Edward's plump little 
hand on the board. Who remembers about any- 
body's hand that Jesus healed? Yes. Harry may 
tell about the withered hand, etc. 


‘* We have two little hands to do his will, 
And one little heart to love him still.’’ 
Here are two strange things together,—a piece of 
crepe or black cloth and a beautiful lily in bloom. 
When you see a lady in a black dress, with a long 











black veil, you think she isa——? Widow. Once 
Jesus met a widow. Who can tell us about it? In 
that country they dressed differently. But what is 
the lily for? To remind us of the new life given to 
the widow's son, and of the new life promised to all, 
and the happy Easter time. 


** Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life,’’ etc. 


One of the girls may nan bottle of perfume, 
while she looks for a woffah.in the picture who 
brought her vase of perfume to Jesus. 
hear the story. 

This little paper ship will help us to remember 
several lessons. Once Jesus sat in the little ship 
while he taught about the sower. (Sketch Galilee.) 
George may tell us who met the boat when it crossed 
to the wild country over here. (The Gadarenes.) 
How glad we are that Jesus cured that fierce wild 
man! Another time the ship went nearer to the shore. 
This biscuit will help you to think what happened. 
Five thousand were fed with the loaves and fishes. 
(Erase the sea, and write ‘Faith.’’) This word 
ought to help us remember three stories, for Jesus 
told three people that he helped them because of 
their faith. (Suggest enough to recall the centurion 
whose servant was sick, the sinful woman whose 
sins were forgiven, and the woman of Syropheenicia 
whose daughter was healed. Erase ‘‘ Faith.’’) 

What does this little bow of white ribbon mean ? 
We learned about one man who had been a temper- 
ance boy all his life, and wasn’t afraid to do what 
was right even if he died'for it. What was his 
name? (John the Baptist.) 

Now I will draw a high mountain covered with 
snow. Near the foot I will place this white cross, 
because Jesus and his disciples were near the moun- 
tains when he told them the great secret about his 
death on the cross, which would take place in Jeru- 
salem. Then he said, ‘‘If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.” Afterwards three disciples went with 
Jesus to this Mount of Glory. (Write it, and recall 
the incidents.) Here the voice said, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved Son; Hear Him.’’ (Add that.) Ever since 

ople have been thinking of his wonderful words, 

ven his enemies said, ‘* Never Man Spake Like 
this Man.’’ (Repeat the outline, and sing, 


** Christ the Blessed One gives to all 
Wonderful words of life.’’) 


Peoria, ILL, 


ow we will 


fate 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU may interest yourself as well as your pupils 
by calling out from them descriptions of the 
persons who came in contact with Jesus in this 

quarter’s lessons, and estimates of his influence over 
them through his words and deeds. You may also 
help your pupils in such a study to form a clearer 
idea of Jesus as a leader of men. You have studied 
during the quarter three groups of lessons. In them 
you have seen : 

The Audiences He Addressed. Where did Jesus 
find his audience in the first lesson? (Matt. 5: 1.) 
Who were they, and from what region had they 
come ? (Luke 6:17.) Into what twoclasses did he 
divide them? (Matt. 7 : 24-27.) How did he differ 
from other teachers? (Matt. 7: 29.) Explain what 
was meant by authority. 

Where did he find the next audience mentioned, 
and who were they? (Matt. 12: 1,2.) What moved 
him to speak to them? What impression did his 
words make on the Pharisees? (Luke 6: 11.) In 
which of the two classes of the first lesson did they 
belong? Had they a right to keep the sabbath in 
their own way? What was their mistake and sin? 
(Matt. 12: 7.) How did Jesus differ from other men 
in his relation to the sabbath ? (Matt. 12: 8.) 

Where did Jesus find the audiences mentioned in 
the fifth and sixth lessons ? (Matt. 13: 1.) Who were 
there, and from what places? (Luke 8 : 4.) What 
was his method of teaching them? (Mark 4:1.) Why 
did he use this method? (Matt. 13: 10-13) Did he 
do this to conceal the truth from the people ? (Mark 
4: 21-23.) Did he explain his parables to those who 
wished to understand them ? (Mark 4: 33, 34.) 

The Persons He Helped. Name them. What did 
the Roman centurion of Capernaum want of Jesus? 
(Luke 7: 2.) Why did Jesus consent to help him ? 
(Luke 7 : 3-5.) How did Jesus regard him as com- 

ared with his own countrymen? (Matt. 8 : 10.) 

hat did*Jesus do for him,'and why? (Matt. 8 : 13.) 
Why did Jesus help the widow of Nain? (Luke 7 : 13.) 
What did the people think of Jesus because of these 
deeds ? (Luke 7:16.) Why did Jesus help the woman 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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(Continuea from preceding page) 
in Simon’s house? (Luke 7: 47.) What 
did he do for her? (Luke 7: 48.) How 
was he able to do this? (Luke 7: 50.) 
What is his feeling toward repentant 
sinners ? (Heb. 5 :2, 7,8.) Describe the 
person whom Jesus met in the country of 
the Gerasenes (Mark 5: 1-5). What did 
the demons expect from Jesus? (Matt. 
8 : 29.) What did the demoniac get 
from Jesus? (Luke 8: 35.) What did 
ay give him to do? (Luke 8 : 39.) 

as this work needed? (Luke 8 : 37.) 
What feeling toward strangers did Jesus 
here display ? bape | did the multitude 
seek the presence of Jesus ? (John 6: 2.) 
How did he feel toward them? (Matt. 
14: 14.) Why did he feel compassion 
for them? (Matt. 9: 36.) How did he 

rovide for their needs ? (Mark 6: 41, 42.) 
Why did he save the broken pieces? 
(John 6: 12.) What did the Syro hoeni- 
cian woman want of Jesus? (Mark 7: 25, 
26.) Did his disciples want him to help 
her ? (Matt. 15:23.) Why did he 7 
ently not want to help her ? (Matt. 15:24.) 
Why did he help her? (Mark 7 : 29.) 
What was his disposition, and what was 
the source of his power? (Acts 10: 38.) 

His Revelations of Himself to His Dis- 
ciples. What were thechief characteris- 
tics of Elijah? of Jeremiah? of John the 
Baptist ? (Luke 3 : 3-14.) Why did men 
think (Matt. 16: 14) Jesus was one of 
these prophets? Why did the disciples 
think Jesus was the Christ ? (Matt. 16: 
17.) What did the disciples expect the 
Christ to do? (Mark 10 : 35-37.) What 
does he expect of his disciples? (Matt. 
16 : 24-26.) 

What vision did three of the disciples 
have of Jesus on a high mountain? 
(Matt. 17: 2.) Who were talking with 
him, and what were they saying? (Luke 
9 : 30, 31.) What did the disciples see? 
(Luke g : 32.) What did they hear? 
(Luke 9 : 35.) What was the end of their 
vision ? feces 17:8.) What is the dis- 
ciples’ abiding vision of Jesus? (Rev. 
Zz: g, 6) 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Galilean Ministry 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 3: 
13 to 9 : 29). 

With the clash of Jesus with the Phar- 
isees, twice repeated, the Galileaan min- 
ay really came to aclose. In the face 
of their deadly hostility and bitter oppo- 
sition the synagogues and homes were 
no longer open to him with the old-time 
freedom, and he could not repeat the 
experiences of the earlier days. 

ad this year, therefore, been a fail- 
ure? Many would have said so. The 
disciples thought so on. more than one 
occasion. The parables of the kingdom 
were doubtless intended.to counteract 
just such despairing thoughts by calling 
attention to the fact that the disciples 
were directing their gaze at the wro 
class of facts. They were thinking of 
results and ignoring the factors through 
which such results had tocome. Crops 
require good soil as well as seed and 
sowing. They were estimating the 
kingdom, too, by wrong standards ; 
mere size could not determine its value 
or promise. 

Jesus was often, no doubt, a source of 
wonder to the disciples. They found it 
hard to keep even with him. He fol- 
lowed their anticipations so little! He 
set little store by the things that most 
religious leaders of their day craved, 
and he kept demanding standards of life 
of which no rabbi dreamed. 

The year gradually revealed him to 
them. Wonder gave way to confidence. 
They at least became sure that nothing 
was too hard for him, They had often 
seen that no person was too obscure or 
wicked to forfeit his kindly and helpful 
glance or word. They concluded that 
he was not of their sort, and little by 
little became assured that whatever he 
‘claimed was true, 

Every sort of educational experience 
was theirs, this year. cee taught 
them.the principles of the kingdom. He 
exhibited to them a commanding power 
over nature and over humanity. He 
revealed a noble, generous, tender, lov- 
ing nature, the depths of which no one 
seemed able to sound. Yet he stood for 
real convictions, and rebuked severely 
those who toyed with the religious be- 
liefs of men. Independent of all men, 
yet he was the sincere friend of all. 

Was it strange that they came at last 
to declare with one accord that he was 
the Christ for whom the nation was 
looking ? 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Read the chapter on this period in 
Rhees or Andrews. Farrar’s detailed 
account will likewise help. So the re- 
view chapter (chap. 26) in Sanders’ 
‘** Student's Life of Christ.” 


III. Questions ror ‘Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 
(1.) 


1. Duration of the Ministry. 
How do we know that it was approxi- 
mately a year from the call of the Twelve 
to the declaration of Peter? 

2. [ts Beginning. (2.) Why did Jesus 
choose the Twelve and begin to pay 
special attention to them ? 

3. fts Purpose and Methods. (3.) 
What did Jesus seem to be aiming at 
during this year? (4.) How did he try 
to achieve this end ? 

4. Jesus and the Rulers. (5.) What 
were his relations with the religious 
leaders of Israel? (6.) When did the 
real and permanent break come between 
him and them? 

5. The Climax of the Year. (7.) Did 
it come at the Feeding or at Czsarea 
Philippi ? : 

6. Significant Events. (8.) What 
events seem to be most important? (9.) 
How do we account for the meager re- 
sults of the year? 

7. The Conclusion. (10.) Was the 
joy of Jesus over Peter’s declaration 
warranted, and why? 


IV. Leapinc THOUGHT. 


If we studied Jesus as the disciples 
studied him, could our verdict be other- 
wise than theirs ? 
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_* Vacation Days in Southera 
New Hampshire”’ 


4 New Beautifully Ulustrated and 
Descriptive Booklet 


One of the most beautiful and artistic book- 
lets issued this.season is the new descriptive 
booklet ‘* Vacation Days in Southern New 
Hampshire,’’ delightfully illustrated and de- 
scribing in detail the resorts of Southern 
New Hampshire. This booklet is brand new 
and is enclosed in a handsome cover litho- 
graphed in eight colors. This growing vaca- 
tion country, year by year, is attracting 
tourists and vacationists, and any person 
who desires or contemplates a vacation this 
season in New Hampshire should send two 
cents for postage to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, for ‘* Vacation Days in Southern New 


Hampshire.”’ 
Read Prudential 20d Send in coupon. 

What gaps the summertime 
does make in the Sunday-school 
ranks! Your vacation, your pu- 
pils’ vacation, class work upset, 
pupils lost track of, and no way 
of keeping the class and teacher 
together week by week. 

But there zs a way, a new, de- 
lightful, thoroughly practical, and 
highly improving way, which you 
can easily adopt,—a way that you 
and your pupils will /ke. 


The Mystery Box 


is the plan,—a plan so simple, so 
full of engaging features for the 
teacher and the young folks, that 
you ought not to let another day 
pass without trying it. 


. The Mystery Box 


closes up the gaps, keeps class 
work steady, enables you to keep 
track of your pupils, and encour- 
ages,—yes, actually gets— Bible 
study week by week from all con- 
cerned. 

And there should be no vacation 
from Bible study. There need be 
none, if you will try the Mystery 
Box plan—just now. 

See page 350 for the way of it, 
and if more information is desired, 
let us send you a leaflet about it, 


free. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St, Phila., Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 24 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 


| give ourselves and our chil 











Sunday, John Eli d 
ty AB yy 
(2 Tim, 2: 1-13) ' 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Zeal for sinners (Psa. 67 : 1-7). 
TuEs.—‘' For Zion's sake’’ (Isa. 62: 1-5). 
WED.—Christ among the villages (Hab. 3: 

13-19). 
THUuURS.—Under orders (Acts 11: 1-14). 

FrI.—The Spirit as a missionary (Acts 10: 

44-48). 
SaT.—Saving a soul (Jas. 5 : 19, 20). 











Give some facts about Eliot’s preaching. 
Tell of other Indian missionaries. 
Tell something of Indian Missions to-day. 


OHN ELIOT, the first great Puritan 
missionary, was born at Nazeing, 
in Essex, England, in 1604. e 
was a distinguished student at Cam- 
bridge. He ame an earnest Chris- 
tian and taught in the school of Mr. John 
Hooker at Little Baddow. At the age of 
twenty-seven he came to America, one 
year after the founding of Boston, and 
the next year became pastor of a church 
in Roxbury; but his heart went out to 
the Indians, and for fifty-eight years he 
labored for the evangelization of the 
Pequots and the Iroquois. 


<: 

First of all, he had to learn the lan- 
guage, and this wasahard task. ‘ But,” 
says Dr. Smith, ‘like William Carey 
more than a century after, Eliot pos- 
sessed the three gifts of grace, learning 
and toil. His biographer, Cotton Mather, 
remarks that 7Zoz/e is the anagram of 


. his name; and he himself, the most 


modest of men, like Carey, closed his 
grammar of the Indian language with 
the remark, ‘ Prayer and pains, through 
faith in Jesus Christ, will do anything’.” 

At the age of forty-two, in 1646, he 
preached his first Indian sermon. It 
was in the present city of Newton and 
near the site’of the Eliot Church, which 
bears his name. The address continued 
for an hour and a quarter. At its close, 
one of the Indians asked whether God 
could understand prayer in the Indian 


language. 


% 

John Eliot and his wife devoted their 
lives to their Indian people. ‘‘ The 
taught them various handicrafts and, 
furnished with tools, they began to learn 
the simple methods of agriculture. They 
reconstructed their wigwams into more 
substantial and comfortable abodes and 
began quite a thriving business in sell- 
ing baskets, brooms and other articles of 
their own manufacture. Mrs. Eliot did 
her part in pore eg the women the art 
of spinning, while her words and her 
character gave them a practical demon- 
stration as to what this new and ‘higher 
life’ meant. Law and order were main- 
tained by a simple form of administra- 
tion. he conscientiousness of the 
Indians became, on some minor matters, 
intense, so much so that one of their 
number was considered 4 law breaker of 
the Sabbath because, on returning from 
church one evening and finding his fire 
out, he had split some wood to re-light it.” 


Native Christians then had some of the 
same problems as now. As one of the 
Indians said to Eliot, ‘‘ On the one hand, 
the other Indians hate and oppose us 
because we pray to God: on the other, 
the English will not put confidence in us, 
and — that we do not really pray. 
But God, who knows all things, knows 
that we do pray to Him.” liot, too, 
found the unbelief of the English hard 
to bear. ‘*The whole scheme was one 
to make money,” they said, ‘‘and the 
conversion of the Indians was a fable.” 

In 1650 all the praying Indians were 
formed into a township at Natick and 
formed a village and government of 
theirown. Their government was based 
on the 18th chapter of Exodus, and the 
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pes t yy Pe ae ‘made, Lana 
“The r+) rist helping us, we 

Sesie dren to God 
to be His le. He shall rule over us 
in all our affairs, not only in our religion 
and affairs of the church, but also in all 
our works and affairs in this world.” 
This closed with a prayer, ‘‘ Lord, take 
us to be Thy e, and let us take 
Thee to be our 


5 4 

In 1660 the first Indian church was 
formed at Natick, and in 1661 and 1 
Eliot issued his translation of the Ol 
and the New Testament in the Mohegan 
tongue which all the New England 
Indians understood. The settlements 
of the Christian Indians were devasted 
in 1675 by King Philip aud they were 
exiled to Deer Island. Eliot still sought 
for them and kept up his duties as 

tor at Roxbury until twe years before 

is death which occurred on May 20, 1690, 
His last words and his last thoughts 
were of the Indians: ‘* There is a dark 
cloud upon the work of the Gospel among 
them. The Lord revive and prosper 
that work and grant that it may live 
when I am de It is a work that I 
have been doing much and long about. 
But what was the word I spoke last? I 
recall that word, ‘‘ My doings!” Alas, 
they have been poor and small and lean 
doings, and I will be the man who will 
throw the first stone at them all. Wel- 
come! joy. Come, Lord, come.” 








The Post Discovery 
A Revelation in Human Food 


Previous to the discovery of the Post 
process of changing the starchy part of 
wheat and barley into a form of sugar, 
many people suffered from what is 
known as starch indigestion. 

That was shown by gas and all sorts 
of stomach and bowel trouble (some- 
times ending in appendicitis), brought 
on by the undigested starch in wheat, 
oats, white bread, cake, puddings, etc. 

Nature ultimately punishes any one 
who continually takes some medicine or 
drug to smooth over or nullify bad con- 
ditions of the body. The only safe way 
to cure such is to correct or remove the 
cause. Therefore it was plain to Mr. 
Post, in working out his discovery, that 
people who show some weakness in 
digesting the starchy part of food (which 
is much the largest part of all we eat), 
must be helped by having the starch 
digested or transformed before being 
eaten. And of course the safest and 
truest way to do this would be to imitate 
nature and avoid all chemicals or out- 
side and unnatural things. The body 
digests the starchy food by the followin 
process: First, the moisture or juices o 
the mouth and stomach, then warmth or 
mild heat which grows or develops 
diastase from the grain. Time is also 


operate properly the starch is slowly 
turned into a form of sugar, as it must 
be before the blood will absorb it and 
carry the needed energy to different 
oh of the body. Of course it the body 
ails to do its work perfectly trouble 
sets in. 

So in the making of the famous food 
— Grape-Nuts — moisture, warmth, and 
time are the only things used to turn 
starch into sugar, thus imitating nature 
and keeping the human food in original 
purity. ree from outside things and just 
as Mother Nature intends it shall be 
kept for advantageous use by her chil- 
dren. ‘The food is fully cooked at the 
factories, and is crisp and delicious with 
a little thick cream poured over. 

It can be softened for people with 
weak teeth, but is most valuable to 
others when it must be energetically 
chewed, thus bringing down the saliva 
from the gums to go to the stomach and 
help digest the entire meal, besides the 
use of the teeth strengthens and pre- 
serves them. Nature blesses the parts of 
the body that are used and not abused. 
Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health, 
and comfort when people are in despair 
from any one of the ails resulting from 
undigested food. 

l Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” found in packages, 
‘« There’s a reasen,” 





an important element, and when all} : 
work together and the human organs |: 
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Surprise Your Palate 


with the most delicious, refreshing and healthful drink that 
ever passed your lips— 


Hires 


A drink created entirely from Nature’s own fresh roots, 
barks, berries, leaves and flowers— 


. 
Hires ., 
A drink that relieves thirst, rests and revives you, makes 


your blood pure, your skin and your eyes clear, your brain 
alert and your nerves strong— 


e 
Hires 
A drink that helps you enjoy your food—your work— 


your sleep, that helps you to successfully meet the day’s tasks 
and summer’s enervating heat— 


Hires 
But when you ask for Rootbeer—insist on—HIRES— 
the only genuine. It costs you the same as the imitaticn. 
If you could get a gold ring at the price of a brass one 
—which would you take ? 
Keep on the safe side—the health side, and be sure you 
always say HIRES to the Fountain Man. 


Yours—for a pure food beverage, 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


For sale at the best fountains by the glass, and in 25-cent packages, 
to make at home, by all storekeepers. 


VACATION SEASON 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST’ 


Spend your vacation in Colorado which is brimful of attrac- 
tions—where the exhilaration of the pure dry air enables you to 
live the genuine outdoor life—where game is plentiful—where 
the streams are teeming with trout, and where you will see the 
most famous mountain peaks, passes, and canons in America. 


During the tourist season the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad "Scenic Line of the World” 


will make special low rates from Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, and Pueblo to all the scenic points of interest in Colo- 
rado and Utah. Our booklet ‘‘ Vacation Estimates ’’ tells you 
about the many wonderful places in Colorado—Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge, Marshall Pass, Ouray, and 
Glenwood Springs—and the cost to see them. 


A Thousand Miles Around the Circle or a trip to Salt Lake City 


and return are unsurpassed in scenic attractions— and inexpensive. 

Gen - See Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, 

rough the Canons during the Summer Months 
Write for free descriptive literature to S. K. Hooper, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 
to have a new Song Book in your 
Y OU CAN AFFORD Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 
them for $3 for 100. Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel songs. Send 5 cents in 
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A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. Address, Allen 
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WRITE TO CINCINAATI BELL FOURDRY CO. CINCINMATI 8. ‘ oomnanet 
When answering advertisements mention this paper R ea d Pr u d enti al vases you. 
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This is the Mald of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate ey in the parlor, can 
be kept perteony clean by APOLIO 
rubbed ightly on with a brush ora 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 









Knifed 
Coffee Knifed an Old Soldier 


An old soldier, released from coffee at 
72, recovered his health and tells about 
it as follows: 

‘*T stuck to coffee for years although 
it knifed me again and again. 

** About eight years ago (as a result of 
coffee drinking which congested my 
liver), I was taken with a very severe 
attack of malarial fever. 

‘*T would apparently recover and start 
about my usual work only to suffer a 
relapse. After this had been repeated 
several times during the year I was 
again taken violently ill. 

‘‘The doctor said he had carefully 
studied my case, and it was either ‘ quit 
coffee or die,’ advised me to take Postum 
in its place. I had always thought cof- 
fee one of my dearest friends, and es- 
orem | when sick, and I was very much 
taken back by the doctor’s decision, for 
I hadn't suspected the coffee I drank 
could possibly cause my troubles, 

‘‘I thought it over for a few minutes 
and finally told the doctor I weuld make 
™\ the change. Postum was procured for 
™\me the same day and made according“ 
™ to directions; well, I liked it and stuck 
to it, and since then I have been a new 
man. The change in health began ina 
few days and surprised me, and now, 
although I am seventy-two years of age, 
I do lots of hard work, and for the past 
month have been teaming, driving six- 
teen miles a day besides loading and 
unloading the wagon. That’s what 
Postum in the place of coffee has done 
for me. I now like the Postum as well 
as I did coffee. 

‘‘] have known people who did not 
care for Postum at first, but after hav- 
ing learned to make it properly accord- 





Bible 
Edited the American Re- 
take the meaning plan 


It is a new ion of 
the original into modern 
English by eminent scholars after 29 years 
of careful study. It brings out the meaning 
with added force and beauty. 


ae by all booksellers and publishers. 
Ree coe ae 
Standard ood 7 Sen of Si, Annee 


Thos. Neleon <p \ Senn, PebMibend 
B37 AEast 18th Street, New York 

















DON'T 


decide se the new hymn book for fa ur Church or 
nday-school until you tn 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


ee famous compose 
DOANE. KIRKPATRICK, and *MAIN 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed 
upon feneest Published i the publishers 
of the famous ‘‘ Gospel Hymns.’ 
The Biglow | & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


aR 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
An UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, f Ne . John I. Blair Founda- 

















e -ninth — repares for any American 
poileae. ew w Buildings, G fag mt and Swimming 
‘ool. Spars RAPE, oderate rates. 

A.M., D.D., Principal. 
GLARE’s NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 
1 72 5 M4 OY; specially char- 
a 4 ¥ Ss, “es 000 tons. 


30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World 
Program R Free 


FRANK c. CLARK, 96 6 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ROME: ‘World's s. - Convention, $157 
ni “expenses 


First-class tour, onl y 
from $1 50. Rev, L.D - Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 


Also 1906 tours 
D&SsFe COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 











Advertisement 
and send in coupon. 


Read Prudential 











Summer Tours 
to New Orleans 


Southern 
2 pe 
Pacific 
Elegant Passenger Ships 
From New York and New 
Orleans every Wednesday, 


atnoon. Berth and meals 
included in rate. 


Fast Time 
Superb Service 
Excellent Cuisine 


Connecting at New Or- 
leans with rail lines for 
all points in 


Louisiana, Texas, 
Mexico, Arizona, 
California 
Inquire 
New York, 349 Broadway, t Broadway. 


Boston, 170 Washington Street. 
Bartimore, Piper Bldg., Baltimore Street. 





ing to directions they have come to like 
it as well as coffee. 


chance to praise it.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Look for the little book; ‘‘ The Road 


I never miss a| 


| 


SyRacuskE, 212 West Washington Street. 
PHILapetpnia, 632 Chestnut Street. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-Schorl Supplies 


NPA. RA EA 


le MAPS 
By Prof. H 





Palestine 
Wess a Set cent a 


St. Paul’s 
Travels 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 
A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalcgs. 






































Moore Push-Pins | 











For es u n school 

Decorations Conver Exe 

hibits, Lesson ures, An- 
nouncement gore. pec 

ens of Scholars’ Map W ices, and 

the int innumerable “‘ Lirt.e Purves” without dis- 

figuring wood or plaster wells, like No 
yo UsH. Tie 


WITH R FINGERS Made of 
STEBL and polished GLASS; strong and 
ornamental. Can used over and over. 

Id at stationery, house-furnishing, notion 
and photo-supply stores or mailed prepaid, 
for roc. per packet of % doz., or 20c. per 
box of one doz. No.1 or No. 2 like cuts. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., 189 S. 11th NO 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





2 
J 











porte nget 00 ER ACKEOARD Ol 


BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREG® 
200 & 202 N. 2ND STREET, ST. LOUIS, MQ 








The Washington and South- 
western Limited 


Between New York - Philadelphia - Atlanta 
and New Orleans has recently been supplied 
with new equipment of the latest example of 
the Pullman Company, consisting of draw- 
ing-room, sleeping, club, library and ob- 
servation .cars, electric lighted throughout, 
making this already famous train the finest 
in the world. 

Southern Railway Dining-Car Service of 
the highest standard of excellence is a par- 
ticular feature. 

This latest addition to the New York-Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans service via the 
Southern Railway, which has many miles 
of double track, places it pre-eminently in 
the lead of all Southern Lines. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 





$75 Round Trip to North 
Coast Land 


From Chicago to Seattle, Tacoma or Port- 
jland and return. Every day this summer. 
Stop-overs permitted for a side trip through 
Yellowstone National Park and at other in- 
teresting points. Low rates for these and 
many other interesting trips via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

A trip to the North Pacific Coast is unsur- 
passed for its vast panorama of wonderful 
scenery. To these attractions are added 
untold agricultural and commercial oppor- 
tunities, 

Choice of routes—via St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Omaha or Kansas City. Go one 
way and return another. 

Descriptive folders free. Geo. J. Lincoln, 
Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 







(Lesson for June 24) JUNE 9, 1906 





The Best 
TONIC 


. Fos So vetoceies Cues 
vitality ; the relief of and 
nervous ghee My a 
digestion or there is no 

remedy so Sentiaal ds 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


pemenad peapayenion sb eophes. 
preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the pod and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

qoute ts Romstaas Contech Wonshs Pont 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for Te me oy 
No.21. George H. Springer, 

Manager, 258 and_ 260 ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 














The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Wustrated Fclder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Alway Open On the Beach 

















When They 
Scatter 


for the summer you can néver- 
theless keep your class together. 

Together in every-week study, 
together in class and school 
spirit. 

And they w// study if you 
give them a little help, whether 
they ever did before or not. 


The Mystery Box 


is a brand-new feature of this 
ever-new paper, and you can 
use it to set your class at work 
wherever they are in a way they 
will 4e — which is half the 
battle. 

The Mystery Box is described 
on page 350 in/ this issue,, and 
more fully in a leaflet which 
will be ser.t /ree-upon request. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















to Wellville,” 


in packages. 





New York Central’s Grand Central Station 


Center of the 
City of New York 



































